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PENNSYLVANIA WEEK—OCTOBER 13 TO 19 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK will be appropriately observed this year October 13th to 
19th, inclusive. 


The purpose of the week-long celebration is to make every Pennsylvania citizen, 
young and old, aware of the Commonwealth’s vital role in the postwar economic, in- 
dustrial and social progress of the nation. 


Will you do everything possible to arrange to participate actively in the celebration 
and help make it worthy of our great Commonwealth? See the special story and 
map pages 18 to 23. 





“HUNT SAFELY WEEK’”’ 


Governor James H. Duff has set aside the week of October 20 as Hunt Safely Week. 
In so doing, the Governor declared: 


“In hunting, a sport so full of enjoyment and pleasure, there is no place for acci- 
dents, fatal or otherwise. There have been entirely too many of them in Pennsylvania. 


“It is extremely important that hunters exercise the greatest of precautions when 
in the woods and fields. ‘Hunting safely’ is more important than hunting. 


“Every sportsman who goes into the woods should first check the accuracy and 
condition of whatever firearm he uses. Many an accident occurs because of faulty 
equipment. 


“Every hunter who goes into the woods should make it a cardinal rule not to shoot 
at every movement in the brush. Be very sure that the object is not a human being. 
Many a hunter’s future sport has been spoiled because, in carelessness or excitement, 
he was responsible for an accident that brought either injury or death to another 
human being. 


“The sportsmen’s organizations and the sportsmen in general in Pennsylvania who 
have done such a fine job aiding the State Game Commission to provide good hunting, 
have an even more important job in educating every sportsman to hunt safely, shoot 
safely. 


“The week of October 20th has been set aside as ‘Hunt Safely Week,’ and every 
sportsman in Pennsylvania should make certain that these are not mere words.” 


The Game Commission hopes many clubs will foster safety programs in the schools 
and elsewhere, in compliance with the Governor’s Proclamation. In past years quite a 
few organizations sponsored essay contests in the schools, which were enthusiastically 
entered into by all participants. Special club meetings were held during the week to 
which young hunters were invited to watch experts demonstrate how to handle guns 
safely. Sporting goods and hardware stores were prevailed upon to put in “Hunt 
Safely” window displays. These and many other programs were carried on before and 
should be encouraged again. 


The Commission can furnish colored safety placards in quantity for clubs willing 
to display them advantageously. They have space at the bottom in which to insert 
the club’s name if it so desires. There is no lack of material. Let us see to it that 
there is no lack of effort and enthusiasm, either. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCTOBER 5 TO 11 


President Truman and the governors of the several states will designate the week 
of October 5 to 11 as Fire Prevention Week this year. Fire Prevention Week gives us 
a chance to all get together on a national scale and “get in a few extra licks” in the 
daily battle against fire. Won’t you lend your active support by publicizing some 
of the dramatic facts in this folder so that not only you and your family but your 
neighbor and his family can be more secure from needless fire? 








Pintail on the Rise! 








Melvin Johansen Photo, Courtesy Sports Afield. 
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HE condition of our waterfowl popula- 

tion is serious. But it is not hopeless. 
There have been years when it was worse. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service is confident 
that the present trend can be made to swing 
upward by intelligent and concerted action 
on the part of game administrators, sports- 
men, and conservationists. ‘The need for 
concerted action is not restricted to the times 
when the trend in population is downward. 
It covers all periods. Because only by pur- 
poseful and coordinated effort at all times 
will we be able to maintain our sport of 
wildfowling at adequate levels. 

Much of the responsibility for managing 
the waterfowl resource falls on the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. This is as it should be. 
The migratory nature of the birds prevents 
successful management on a state or local 
basis. This does not imply that the Fed- 
eral Government should shoulder complete 
responsibility of management throughout the 
range of the birds. Waterfowl hunters and 
the game agencies of the states must share 
the load. 

There has been no reluctance on the 
part of the wildfowler groups or State Game 
Departments to take a more active part in 
waterfowl management. On the contrary, it 
is evident that all interested sportsmen and 
agencies want to know how they can help. 

Naturally, they look to the Service for 
leadership. That is why these meetings are 
being held; that is why the Service now pre- 
sents some of the many problems in water- 
fowl management and indicates certain means 
by which the states can help solve them. 

Prior to these conferences, Service officials 
met with Dominion and Provincial author- 
ities in Canada. The result was a unanimous 
resolution by our northern neighbors to 
recommend drastic restrictions in their 
waterfowling. Mexico has been invited to 
attend the present series of conferences. 


The Program 


The waterfowl management program falls 
into 6 main categories: Production, Breed- 
ing Grounds, Migration and Wintering, Law 
Enforcement, Mortality Causes, and Inven- 
tory. 


Production 


1. The population of waterfowl can be in- 
creased only to the extent of the carrying 
capacity of the nesting and _ wintering 
grounds. Fall and winter habitats are neces- 
sary to save the birds, but it takes breed- 
ing habitat to produce them. The nesting 
range of waterfowl is vast. It covers most 
of the continent. But extent of range does 
not determine production. Much of it is 
unproductive. The supply of birds stems 
only from favorable sections within the 
breeding range. 

2. To attain sounder management, areas 
with significant production potential should 
be mapped more accurately, their charac- 
teristics recorded. Decisions must be made 
concerning steps to develop higher yields. 
Direct effort along this line should be made 
in Canada and Alaska by Canadian and 
United States personnel engaged in water- 
fowl work. Within our own borders, each 
State Conservation Agency is in a position 
to contribute importantly to the program 
by assigning trained workers to investigate 
land and water use for the purpose of at- 
taining maximum waterfowl production. 

3. Bear this in mind: States with unat- 
tractive waterfowl habitats must expect poor 
shooting. Usually, good hunting may be ex- 
pected on and adjacent to productive breed- 
ing grounds. Initiative on the part of every 
state in mapping, restoring and developing 
actual and potential breeding grounds may 
turn the trend of our waterfowl populations 
upward. The breeding grounds under ad- 
ministration of the United States and Ca- 
nadian Governments and those developed 
by Ducks Unlimited have assured a measure 
of consistent production. They should be 
expanded to include more areas. But these 
alone, even with expansion and intense man- 
agement, cannot be relied upon to furnish a 
sufficient supply of birds to meet all the 
needs. If the American wildfowler wants 
more birds, there is no better way to assure 
them than to help develop a network of 
small ponds and pothole marshes close to 
home. 

4. Duck and goose hunters should insist 
that production of waterfowl be given due 





ettention in state game programs along with 
upland and big game. This means develop- 
ing and managing waters and marshes under 
state management. It means fighting against 
drainage of good marshes. It means guard- 
ing against extensive impoundments at the 
sacrifice of breeding areas. It means con- 
tinual watchfulness in the broad interests of 
the waterfowl. 

5. Many states have already acquired marsh 
lands for breeding, refuge, and public hunt- 
ing purposes and are going ahead with im- 
provements. Additional opportunities await 
expansion of waterfowl facilities, refuge sys- 
tems and public shooting grounds. Pittman- 
Robertson activities fit nicely into such pro- 
grams. We believe it proper to urge the 
states to give more attention to this par- 
ticular phase in Pittman-Robertson projects. 
Duck hunters have been badly neglected in 
many of the states. It is time some of this 
money be spent in their interests. 

6. There is crying need for more infor- 
mation about habits and requirements of 
breeding waterfowl. We need to know the 
types of environments most suited to high 
production, the cover plants most attractive, 
the foods most preferred. What makes good 
—or poor—nesting areas? What are the 
brooding, rearing, molting requirements of 
mallards? Black ducks? Canada geese? 
What is the best spacing of open water and 
nesting cover? State employed biologists 
can contribute a great deal toward solving 
these important management problems. Effi- 
cient development of both new and old 
breeding areas hangs on the answers. 

7. We must know whether or not the 
breeding season are good, or poor. And 
how good, or how poor. Evaluation of 
production of a breeding ground can be 
accomplished either by extensive or inten- 
sive studies. A combination of the two 
provides the more satisfactory results. But 
the vast extent of the breeding range of 
waterfowl in the north, coupled with the 
limited Service personnel available for such 
studies, forces it to rely mostly on the 
extensive appraisal method. This involves 
spring reconnaissance over definite courses 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Birds are the nature photographers’ most alluring subject and very often, if the right 
technique is used, they offer the best opportunities. 


ATURE photography, even though it 
has advanced tremendously since its 
infancy, is still a fairly new branch of pho- 
tography in which much remains to be done. 
For the nature photographer there is 
actually no end to the number of subjects to 
be depicted. For the interested photographer 
there is more material available in his own 
community than he can possibly find time 
to record. Even in some of the empty lots 
in our larger cities may be found many 
species of wildflowers and birds and even 
small mammals to be photographed if you 
have the patience and ability to do so. 

One of the first requisites of a nature 
photographer is to have a fairly accurate 
working knowledge of the lives of the sub- 
jects to be photographed. This does not 
mean that a person must be an authority on 
the subjects of nature to be photographed, 
but he should at least know them by name, 
a few of their habits, and when and where 
te look for them. A perfect picture may be 
taken, but if the subject is unknown it is 
practically worthless for any useful purpose. 

There are many good books published 
which will help in acquiring a knowledge 
of the flowers, insects, mammals, trees, etc. 
which you wish to record. Some of the 
larger, more profusely illustrated books give 
more detailed information but because of 
their size, they are awkward to carry around 
and are, therefore, not always available when 
needed. They are nice to have in the library 
at home to refer to when additional infor- 
mation is desired about a certain subject. 

For the person who always likes to have 
information available at his finger tins, there 
are several good “field books”. They are 
not too large and usually can be slipped into 
a pocket, or into the camera accessory bag 
when going on trips in search of picture 
material. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in New York 
publish a set of these “field books” which 
are ideal. Each book covers a particular 
subject such as mammals, wildflowers, 
snakes, insects, and the various species of 


life found in ponds and along streams. They 
are very useful in identifying the subjects 
found. One of the best books written es- 
pecially for the nature photographer, which 
gives the location and time of the year to 
look for nature subjects, advice on habits, 
and hints on how to photograph them, is 
L. W. Brownell’s book entitled “Natural 
History with a Camera”, published by the 
American Photographic Publishing Company 
of Boston. Peterson’s “Field Guide to the 
Birds” is invaluable for identifying birds in 
the field. 

If a person actually goes after nature 
photography in a serious way he will not 
only improve in his ability as a photogra- 
pher but gain the knowledge of a “natura- 
list” and find the work more and more 
interesting as he progresses. It is a wonder- 
ful feeling of satisfaction to produce an 
excellent photo, not only to prove your 





Aquatic flowers make good subjects because 
of their mirrored refiection in the water. 
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NATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By D. S. McPEEK, JR. 


ability as a photographer, but to know yoy 
have learned the name and some of the 
habits of the subject. 

Perhaps it will excite your curiosity to 
study the subject even more and to make 
a series of photos showing the growth and 
changes that occur during the life cycle 
of the subject. These types of pictures are 
not only of interest to yourself but to almost 
everyone to whom they are shown. 

Almost any camera capable of taking a 
suitable photograph can produce good nature 
pictures, but for certain subjects such as 
very small insects, plants, and other minute 
forms of animal life, you must resort to 
cameras especially adapted for that kind of 
work or else equip the camera you have 
with the accessories necessary to accomplish 
your objective. 

Some of the larger cameras, such as the 
well known Speed Graphic and the Graflex 
types, are excellent. They give a large nega- 
tive to work with and are equipped with a 
double extension bellows which comes in 
handy when photographing at close range. 

Personally I prefer the miniature as it is 
light in weight, compact, and economical to 
operate. With a few accessories, it can take 
any type of picture a larger camera can take. 

There are numerous miniature cameras 
(35mm.) on the market but very few of the 
manufacturers have made accessories, such 
as telephoto lenses and copying devices, for 
them. The Zeiss Contax, the Leica and the 
Kodak Ektra are three of the best known 
35mm. cameras for which the proper acces- 
sories for taking any type of picture are 
made. However, even though a_ person 
possesses a 35mm. camera other than these 
three makes, a copying or portrait lens 
which fits over the regular lens of the 
camera, and which will take close-up perfect 
focus pictures of many of the smaller sub- 
jects, can be purchased. Obtain one of these 
accessory lenses and experiment a little. 
I am sure the results will be most gratifying 
and will open a new field of photography 
for you. 

Another device which is almost a “must” 
for the nature photographer is a method of 
releasing the shutter when at some distance 
from the camera. A person owning a camera 
with a focal plane shutter may run into 4 
little difficulty. Most cameras with this type 
of shutter have a release that must be de- 
pressed and the simple method of tying 4 
string to the release will not work as with 
a camera having an _ in-between-the-lens 
shutter. My own camera is of the focal 
plane type and I have solved my problem 
by using a solenoid switch. 

First I made a metal box into which my 
camera fits snugly. On one side of this ! 
welded the solenoid which has an extension 
welded to it at right angles. This extension 
extends over the top of the camera and 
rests upon the shutter release. Also con- 
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This is the first of a series of articles 
prepared as theses by the recent graduates 
from the Ross L. Leffler Training School. 
Mr. McPeek chose this fascinating subject 
hecause it happens to be his hobby. 


nected to the solenoid is a fifty-foot length 
of electric wire, the other end of which is 
connected to two 6-volt batteries. When 
contact is made by a simple switch arranged 
on the batteries, the solenoid goes into action 
and the extension arm on it depresses the 
shutter release on the camera, thus taking 
the picture. Although this is rather a crude 
device, it does work. If money is not a 
problem, there are several types of electric 
switches on the market which are more com- 
pact. 

Other accessories which are “musts” are 
a good sturdy tripod and a reliable exposure 
meter. 

A square glass aquarium is indispensable 
for photographing aquatic life, such as small 
fish and water insects. A piece of glass 
which acts as a partition and which may be 
slid back and forth in the tank is very handy 
to crowd the subjects closer to the front 
of the tank, thus making it easier to keen 
them in focus. The bottom of the tank 
should be covered with clean sand and a 
little aquatic vegetation to make the en- 
vironment as natural as possible. 

Color filters may be used to advantage 
in bringing out the true color tones of the 
subject. For example, if a picture is taken 
which includes part of the sky, it will be 
found upon printing that the sky usually 
appears white and washed out. If a light 
yellow filter is used over the lens of the 
camera when taking the picture, the sky 
will be much darker and of a truer color 
tone. This will also hold true for any other 
subjects that are blue in color. There are 
many other filters of various colors which 
may be used to obtain different effects. 

A reflector of some sort is very useful 
for shooting light on a subject which is too 
shaded. A synchronized flash gun or even 
a hand flash is much better, especially if 
there is motion in the subject. 

During the month of May most of the 
song and insectivorous birds are returning 
from their wintering grounds in the south. 
Numerous species may not stop to nest in 
your particular locality, so if they are to be 
photographed it is at this time that you 
may have your only opportunity to do so. 
One of the best methods I know of is 
establishing feeding stations and setting up 
the camera near them. Although at times 
it may be possible to stand near enough 
to operate the camera by hand, I find it 
more desirable to stand more in the back- 
ground and to operate the camera by remote 
control. If a Httle time is spent studying 
the habits of the birds while they are feed- 
ing, a particular twig, or perch of some 
Sort may be located where the birds like 
to alight before or after going to the feeder. 
A spot of this sort may be ideal on which 
to focus the camera, not only because it 
IS possible to single out one bird, but alse 
because the background can be made much 
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Whatever the secret between this orphaned fawn and its foster mother, it 


must be 


amusing for the collie actually looks like she was smiling. 


more realistic. It is very enjoyable taking 
pictures of birds but it is also interesting 
to observe them and record what is observed, 
such as the various habits of each species 
and the day on which each species arrived 
for the first time at the feeding station. Some 
of these birds may arrive on one day and 
depart on the next, so no time must be lost 
in procuring the pictures. 


The feeding station is also very useful 
during the winter months but at that time 
there will be only those birds which winter 
in your locality which can be enticed to 
the feeding station. 

Although some start 


species preparing 





This Varying Hare was snapped just a moment 
after it and a few b 
restocked in depleted coverts many years ago. 


rothers and sisters were | 


their nests earlier, most nest building takes 
place in June. Most of the transient birds 
have already passed through enroute to their 
nesting grounds farther north and those 
that are found around are undoubtedly going 
to remain in the locality to brood and raise 
their young. Here is where a knowledge 
of the various species of birds will be useful. 
Although each and every bird has individual 
traits, and may react differently under cer 
tain circumstances, each species has its own 
habits in regards to selecting its nesting 
sites and the material used in building its 
nest. If a good bird book has been procured 
and studied religiously it will be of great 
help. 

After locating a bird nest, great cautiem 
should be exercised in approaching it and 
setting up the camera. It may be necessary 
to tie back one or two small branches im 
order to get a good view of the nest or te 
allow enough light to filter through to the 
nest to make it possible to procure the pic- 
ture. When finished, everything around the 
nest should be returned to its natural setting. 
If the nest or its surroundings are too much 
disturbed the bird may desert. If the nest 
is located where the light is not favorable 
for taking a good picture, a reflector of 
some sort should be used. I do not advise 
the use of a flash gun as the bright flash 
may also cause the bird to desert. 


After the setting up of the camera is com- 
pleted, retire to the place from which it is 
to be operated. Birds, like most animals, 
are frightened by motion, so the photogra- 
pher should remain as motionless as pos- 
sible. After making one exposure, and the 
camera is reset for another, be certain to 
cheose the proper time te go forward to 
the camera, particularly if the nest contains 
young and the older birds are in the pro- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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NAMING A HUNTING CAMP 


By E. E. APEL 


EL E., one of our camp members, being in an indulgent mood 

designed, then purchased for the rest of us, a shoulder patch 
insignia which bears the name of our deer hunting camp. When- 
ever any of us wear these patches we are bound to be quizzed 
about the unique name, for it is most unusual. There, for the 
sake of the records and the curious, I will relate the experience 
whereby our camp acquired the odd title. 

It all came about in a very logical manner. Each of us had put 
in several years of deer hunting. Sometimes as individuals, some- 
times as a gang or a sub group of the whole outfit. Those hunts 
were of various kinds. Occasionally it was just the bunch out 
for the day. Again it may have been the lot of us using a 
relative’s camp the second week of the season. And it may have 
been just one of us on one of those sleep-in-the-car overnight 
jaunts into big game country. Anyhow, all of us had experience 
and, as we were associated in many other ways, it was natural 
for us to get together and form a regular big game hunting camp. 
There are five of us, and in the order of their baldness they are 
namely, Earl M., Mel E., Dave T., myself and Ned B. 

Our first planned camp was\located in Clinton County, near the 
‘Old Stone Chimney.’ This camp consisted of a big tent and was 
equipped with gasoline lights and gasoline cook and heating units. 
The members brought everything else—bedding, pots, pans and 
eating utensils. This arrangement and gear suited us admirably 
until the ‘Year of the Cold Winds.’ Then we nearly froze and 
for the first time were uncomfortable. But I’m getting ahead of 
my story—for in the meantime we had acquired our unique camp 
name. 

Our camp-making plans in 38 called for Ned ‘and I to leave 
early Saturday with the canvas and other heavy camp equipment. 
The others would fellow later and bring the personal belongings. 
As it worked out they arrived soon after we did. The five of us 
working together put up the tent and had camp in good order 
before dark. Sunday was spent making things comfortable for the 
coming week and in scouting the adjacent area for deer sign. The 
season ahead of us was a “doe season” and we did not anticipate 
any difficulty in filling our roster. 

Because we felt so sure of getting a doe, we did not plan any 
organized driving for the opening day. Monday a.m. we scattered 


from camp to known passes and crossings, each man for himself, 
although everyone was explicit in defining the area he was going 
to hunt. For this particular season we had acquired cheap, over- 
size, brilliant red shirts. They were to be worn over our regular 
red hunting coats as an added safety precaution. An hour be- 
fore the legal shooting hour we donned our scarlet shirts and 
headed for the locality each had selected as his lucky spot. We 
made up a small ‘jackpot.’ It was to go to the hunter bringing in 
the biggest, and supposedly, oldest deer. In this way we felt we 
would possibly get barren deer and also eliminate spike bucks. 

Mel, Dave and I elected to hunt along the southern rim of 
Round Island Run. Earl and Ned were going into the headwaters 
of Wistar Run. Before leaving the camp we had synchronized our 
watch settings. When I arrived at the stand I had chosen my 
timepiece showed the legal shooting hour was some five minutes 
past. Within twenty minutes I passed up shooting at five antler- 
less deer. Then along came a big, gray-muzzled doe. One well- 
placed shot did the business. As I dressed out the deer I heard 
a shot from where I figured Dave had posted himself. 

Upon completion of the dressing job I decided to walk over to 
Dave’s stand, for I was positive it was his .32 Special ‘Old Trusty,’ 
I had heard. Dave was there intently watching the thick brush 
on the bank above him. He explained, “A lot of deer ran that 
bank a few minutes ago. I picked out what I thought was the 
biggest doe and cut loose at her. She’s down up there in the 
brush. Go up and see if she’s down to stay. [I'll cover from 
here in case she gets up.” He directed me to where he had last 
seen the deer and then I located it just a few yards beyond. It 
was certainly down to stay, for Dave had made a perfect heart 
shot. I shouted my findings to him and he scrambled up through 
the brush to where I was. We talked for a few moments then 
hauled the deer to a more suitable spot to dress it. Then, at 
practically the same instant, we both noticed something most un- 
usual—this doe did not have any ears. There were short, stiff, 
leathery stubs, but no real ears—one of the major characteristics 
of the whitetails. Through Dave’s excellent shot our camp had 
acquired a name, though it took several hours of razzing and 
kidding, when we all got together, to evolve the eventual title 
of “The Lost Ears Camp.” 
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POLLUTION A MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION 


EXT to the weather, there has probably 

been more talk and less action on the 
subject of the pollution problem than on 
any other problem which has _ concerned 
both private citizen and public officials since 
the turn of the century. 

Pollution has been discussed, debated, 
diagnosed, surveyed, studied, analyzed, con- 
demned, investigated, and criticized but 
nothing—positively and completely nothing 
—has been done to provide effective Federal 
controls to reduce its menace or to eliminate 
its sources. The time has now come when 
Congress as well as our State and local 
authorities can ill afford to postpone any 
longer taking constructive and compulsory 
action to correct the evils of pollution. 

Water pollution is virtually the last im- 
portant uncontrolled, unregulated, and un- 
checked pagan practice continuing in the 
United States. We have provided Federal 
protection for our forests; we have Federal 


protection against the waste and misuse of | 


our soil resources; we have Federal pro- 
tection for our game, fish, and migratory 
waterfowl; we have Federal protection 
against the misuse of the water flowing down 
our navigible waters although we do con- 
spicuously nothing to protect this water 
against the poisonous streams of pollution 
emptying into them; we have Federal pro- 
tection against crime, fraud, epidemics and 
many other vices and evils which push 
out beyond the korders of a single state 
including such necessary and practical items 
as protection against the Japanese corn borer 
and the hoof and mouth disease. However, 
up to this very minute we have done noth- 
ing effective on a Federal scale to pro- 
tect the people of America against the 
destructive and dangerous results of water 
pollution. 

As a consequence, many of our public 
waters have become unfit for either fish, 
animal, or human life. They have virtually 
degenerated into slow-flowing cesspools 
bearing mute testimony to the callous dis- 
regard which our civilization has paid to 
the safeguarding of its public waters despite 
the fact that water is the most basic of 
all our natural resources. As Ding Darling’s 
cartoon in this paper so vividly points out, 
many of our once noble rivers have become 
obnoxious open sewers. 

Selfish industries, careless individuals, 
and indifferent towns and cities continue 
to dump sewage and industrial wastes into 
the drinking water of people living down 
the stream with reckless abandon and with 
complete contempt for either proper hy- 
giene, civilized human behavior, or a decent 
consideration for the rights or others. Vol- 
untary steps to correct pollution have failed 
dismally for more than a century; state 
laws and regulations alone have demon- 
Strated that they cannot do the job; the 
time has came when we must have Federal 
legislation establishing minimum standards 
of water cleanliness in all the public waters 
of America. Either that or “America the 
Beautiful” will become a mere phrase in 
an historical reference book instead of a 
living reality for each and all to admire 
and enjoy. 


The two main sources of water pollution in 
the United States are (1) Municipal—sewage 








By Hon. Karl E. Mundt—Member of Con- 
gress from South Dakota. Mr. Mundt was 
one time National Vice President of the 
Izaak Walton League of America and in 
four different Congresses he has sponsored 
legislation to correct pollution. One of his 
measures once passed the House but was 
never approved in the Senate. He is cur- 
rently the author of H. R. 123, commonly 
known as the Water Pollution Control Act, 
and he believes there is a reasonably good 
chance that this legislation will be approved 
by the 80th Congress before it expires 
late in 1948. 








and public waste dumped into streams, lakes, 
and rivers without being put through a 
modern and effective treatment plant, and 
(2) Industrial—toxins and injurious fluids 


and solids of various types discharged into 
the public waters without adequate treat- 
ment to reduce their poisonous effects. 
Modern science has developed successful 
and effective treatment plants and processes 
to correct both major types of pollution. 
Only the easy habit of industries and com- 
munties to follow the lines of least re- 
sistance plus the greedy desire of some to 
save money and hold down expenditures 
even though it means ruining forever some 
of the most attractive and useful public 
waters in the world causes the pollution 
problem to continue and to grow. 

An aroused public opinion against the 
pernicious practice of pollution could eradi- 
cate that menace to the health and happiness 
of America in less than a decade. It is 
gratifying that I can testify to the fact 
that during the past decade there has de- 
veloped an enlightened public opinion against 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Why Not Put Everything We Want To Get Rid Of In The River 
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Bowman’s Tower and Old Mill—Washington Crossing Park 


BOWMAN’S HILL STATE WILD FLOWER PRESERVE 


Exemplary Conservation in a Historic Shrine 


NE beautiful morning in June, 1945, 

Dr. E. T. Wherry, Joe Adams and I 
stepped at a farm in Upper Bucks County 
to ask a farmer’s permission to search 
through his woods for a stand of a certain 
unusual fern. We were looking for a par- 
ticular kind of fern in order to complete 
Dr. Wherry’s collection of the native ferns 
of Pennsylvania on his trail at Bowman’s 
Hill State Wild Flower Preserve. Records 
at the Academy of Natural Science stated 
that this fern was found 25 years previously 
“on a Mountain near Springtown, Bucks 
County.” 

We tramped through the wooded hills 
looking for this dainty 3 inch fern. Finally 
Joe Adams spied a beautiful mat of them— 
Deisyleaf Grape Fern—so-called for their 
delicate fronds and the grape-like arrange- 
ment of spores. 

The callection of Pennsylvania Ferns on 
the Wherry Trail at Bowman’s Hill State 
Wild Flewer Preserve is now complete. Ferns 
have been brought in from various parts of 
the State and are now growing along: a 
nature trail in places similar to their nat- 
ural habitat. On a day’s trip afield a keen 
ebserver might see 5 or 10 different kinds 
ef ferns. He would notice the difference be- 





By W. WILSON HEINITSH 








“In a great Democracy of free peeple, the 
protection of wild life and the preservation 
of all other natural resources, which underlie 
national prosperity and happiness, must de- 
pend fimally, as does the stability of the gov- 
ernment itself, upon the support and willing 
service of every citizen.” 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELY. 








tween ferns growing in open meadows and 
deep woodlands, or on looking more closely, 
see a difference in the lacy fronds of those 
growing in the fissures of rocks, or these on 
the fertile floor of the woodland. On the 
fern trail at Bowman’s Hill, 75 or more 
species are growing within a stretch of a 
quarter of a mile. Such a collection repre- 
sents days of time and miles of travel. 
Bowman’s Hill Wild Flower Preserve was 
established in 1934 in the upper stretch of 
Washington Crossing Park. It is along the 
River Road, Pennsylvania Highway 32, 2% 
miles below New Hope and 3% miles above 





the spot made famous when Washington 
and his forlorn army crossed the Delaware 
River on Christmas Night 1776 to defeat the 
British-Hessian troops at Trenton and turn 
the tide of the American Revolution. Wash- 
ington Crossing Park is dedicated as a me- 
morial to this historic event. Its control is 
vested in the Washington Crossing Park 
Commission. 

Bowman’s Hill commands a beautiful view 
of the surrounding countryside and also the 
Delaware River. It was the vantage point 
chosen by Washington’s men to observe the 
movements of the British Army. Some of 
the Continental troops encamped at the foot 
of the north slope of Bowman’s Hill along 
Pidecock Creek. This valley is as rich in 
the charm of natural beauty as the scenic 
glory at the crest of the hill. A tower has 
been built atop the hill te commemorate the 
Battle of Trenton. 100 acres in the valley 
of Pidcock Creek have been set aside for 
Bowman’s Hill Wild Flower Preserve, as 4 


memorial to the men to whom America - 


owes so much—the Continental Soldiers. The 
tower is built of imposing and perpetual 
stone. The Wildflower Preserve is a com- 
posite of Pennsylvania’s flora established a5 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Late reports on waterfowl nesting con- 
ditions on most of the northern breeding 
grounds received trom Canadian Wildlife 
oficials are extremety discouraging and con- 
frm the reports coming in from our own 
investigators, according to Albert M. Day, 
Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Good reports trom Service observers on 
nesting conditions in certain areas in south- 
en Alberta and southern Saskatchewan 
which have had ample water are the bright 
gots in an otherwise drab picture, according 
to Mr. Day. These areas, however, supply 
ducks primarily to the western states. In 
the eastern two-thirds of the country duck 
hunting prospects this fall are definitely 


poorer. 
The Canadian Department of Mines and 
Resources, at Ottawa, has informed Mr. 
Day that many of the early nests in south- 
sstern Ontario and southern Quebec were 
fooded by very high water levels and that 
the extremely late season in the James 
Bay district apparently has prevented the 
nesting of many waterfowl. “A month’s 
gwerch for nests of black ducks in the 
marshes on the west coast of James Bay 
fro. Moose River to Albany River re- 


yealed none.” 


The Manitoba Provincial Department of 
Mines and Natural Resources advised the 
Service on July 18 that “waterfowl prospects 
in Manitoba were poor this year in com- 
parison with last year. Significant feature 
is that many favorable nesting areas are 
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only lightly populated. Spring migrations 
very spotty.” The Manitoba Federation of 
Game and Fish Associations recognized these 
findings and recently passed an unanimous 
resolution favoring further restrictions in 
season and bag limits. 

J. Dewey Soper, Dominion Wildlife Officer 
for the Prairie Provinces, has reported very 
poor waterfowl conditions in the Grande 
Prairie district. “The same conditions exist 
north of Peace River, and at Magloire 
Kimawan and Winagami Lakes and at 
Buffalo Bay, Lesser Slave Lake, near Grou- 
ard. The situation is universal in the North- 
west. The whole set-up has undergone 
marked deterioration. More water areas 
exist this year than there were ducks to 
inhabit them. Hundreds of sloughs, pot- 
holes, and small lakes in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces were seen dramatically underpopu- 
lated or completely destitute of ducks of 
any kind.” 

Bruce S. Wright, Director of the Wildlife 
Management Institute’s Northeastern Wild- 
life Station in New Brunswick reports that 
their study area—32,500 acres of the best 
section of the lowlands of the St. John 
River—showed a decrease of about 50 per- 
cent in breeding population between 1945 
and 1946, and “all observations since the 
first arrivals this spring indicate that there 
is a further decrease this year, but possibly 
not so drastic. 

The decrease is most marked in blue- 
winged teal and in wood duck. Black ducks 


Mallard “going places.” 








REPORT DARK PICTURE FROM BREEDING GROUNDS 


may have decreased slightly from last year, 
and they are now less than half the 1945 
population. The main ring-necked duck 
hatch is coming off at this writing (July 
19) but so far we seem to have seen less 
than last year. Golden-eyes and green- 
winged teal seem about the same. Flood 
losses of first clutches of all terrestial nest- 
ing species were widespread throughout 
Eastern Canada this spring.” 

Robert H. Smith, Mississippi flyway biolo- 
gist for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
after ‘completing 7,000 miles of low altitude 
aerial coverage of duck nestimg areas in 
northern Saskatchewan and Alberta, ad- 
vised Director Day on July 11 that the 
“duck picture in the north country looks 
much worse than it does on the Prairies.” 

The density of breeding waterfowl was 
extremely light throughout the region, even 
on the areas that appeared to be good duck 
habitat, according to Mr. Smith. Few ducks 
were seen and residents and wildlife officials 
of the region confirmed Mr. Smith’s obser- 
vations when they stated that waterfow!? 
populations were extremely low in the en- 
tire area including the Mackenzie delta and 
the Lake Claire marshes. The same con- 


dition was true of the Athabaska delta where 
Mr. Smith saw only an estimated 4,000 ducks 
on that famed nesting area. 

Arthur S. Hawkins, Service biologist, re- 
porting to Director Day on July 10 on con- 
ditions in Manitoba, said “Everything points 

(Continued on Page 37) 





Melvin Johansen Photo, Courtesy Sports Afield. 








HUNTER-FARMER FRIENDSHIP 


_ is the story of the friendship of a 
city hunter and a farmer, a friendship 
that has existed for more than 12 years and 
started when the two first hunted together. 
It offers ample evidence that hunter-farmer 
relationships can be friendly if the hunter 
will be reasonably considerate of the tiller 
of the soil and his problem in relation to 
wildlife and its pursuit by men with guns. 

It is an example of what can be accom- 
plished along lines now being advocated by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission in a 
campaign to improve hunting conditions in 
the Commonwealth. Indeed, it is some- 
thing that must be accomplished if the Penn- 
sylvania hunter is to continue to have access 
to areas inhabited by our small game. 

The story begins in the middle thirties on 
a pleasant autumn day. I had spent the 
morning of that day in the company of my 
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PAYS DIVIDENDS 


By WILLIAM BOYD 


good friends Doc and Bill in what had been 
virtually a fruitless quest for small game 
in a remote part of Sullivan County. Al- 
though we had kept moving since shortly 
after daybreak we had but one grouse to 
show for our efforts. I had managed to pep- 
per him when he whirred out of a thicket 
where we were seeking rabbits. 

Bill and Doc had wanted to hunt this 
territory for they had had excellent luck 
here the season before. 


“Rabbits are as thick as fleas on that flat 
beyond Laporte,” Doc had enthused when 
we started to plan the hunting trip. “We 
had our limit on the opening day last 
season in a couple of hours,” Bill put in to 
strengthen Doc’s argument for making the 
expedition to Sullivan County. 

Now, however, it was a different story, 
and my two companions were at a loss to 


ee 


Farmer and hunter, the best of friends. 





account for it. But the fact remained thy 
game was exceedingly scarce here this gq. 
son, and Doc and Bill were entirely willing 
to try somewhere else. 

“Dad’s hunting near his old home 4 
Union County,” Doc exclaimed. “He ney 
fails to get rabbits and pheasant down ther 
so let’s turn the car around and try it ther’ 

We made good time getting back to Wi. 
liamsport and from there it was only a jj. 
minute drive over the Montgomery Pike 
Union County. We drove directly to Rw. 
sell’s farm and were told that Dad and Rus. 
sell were somewhere down along the river, 

Leaving our car under the big walnut tre 
in front of the farm house, we started ou 
the lane. We hadn’t traveled more than, 
hundred yards when we heard a dog tongue. 
ing and Doc’ declared it was Russell’s big 
hound, Jack. Guided by the barking of th 
hound as he trailed the rabbit he had raised; 
we located Dad and Russell in another ten 
minutes. 

They were in the blackberry _ thicket 
which is between one of Russell’s big 
meadows and his woodland. Doc introduced 
Bill and I to Russell, and I took an instant 
liking to the younger farmer, for I foun 
him a cheerful, friendly chap obviously 
sincere when he invited us to join him 
and Dad. 

We had lots of fun that warm autum 
afternoon. Jack proved to be an excellent 
rabbit hound and almost equally good 2 
ferreting out ringnecks. Russell could tel 
by his actions when the hound was on 4 
ringneck’s trail and in time we, too, learned 
to know if it was a rabbit or a pheasant 
he had scented. 

Being a rabbit hound, Jack naturally didn‘ 
point birds as a setter or pointer would 
He’d merely nose around until he foun 
the trail of a bird and then he would 
follow it until he flushed the pheasant. This 
had both advantages and disadvantages 
Sometimes he would follow the bird » 
rapidly we couldn’t keep up with him and 
then the ringneck would take wing before 
we were within shooting range. Howevet, 
he did nose out far more birds than we 
would have flushed without him. 

By 5 o'clock that afternoon we had i 
or 15 rabbits and three or four ringnecks 
It was time to knock off hunting, and be- 








sides Russell had to get back to his plac 
to do his evening chores. He protested when 
we offered to help him with his routine bam 
chores, and indeed if turned out that he 
could have done them almost as quickly 
by himself as he could with our = 
experienced aid. 

We had taken our guns down, had placed 
them in the car, and were about to ente 
it when Russell came out of the hen hous 
with a basket of eggs. He immediately 
that we weren’t to leave without suppée 
for his wife had prepared enough food fot 
too. We protested without avail, and 


us, 
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1947 
had my introduction to a typical Russell 
1. 
re the table in the neat and spotlessly 
jean farm house kitchen was a _ huge 
platter of golden-brown fried chicken, a big 
jish of fluffy mashed potatoes, another of 
yome-bried corn, coleslaw, a cool salad, 
yome-made biscuits, country butter, two or 
three kinds of jelly and preserves, pickles, 
wlery, coffee, and the main meal topped 
of with delicious home-made pie. 
To say that we did justice to this excellent 
meal is putting it much too mildly, for we 
were exceedingly hungry after tramping 
up hill and down dale all day. At the table 
with us were the two pretty daughters of 
the Russells, their stalwart son, who later 
did his bit in World War II even though 
he was in essential farm work, and Mrs. 
Russell’s father. 
For me this experience has been repeated 
many times since first I visited the Russell 
farm. Every autumn, toward the latter part 
of October, I get a telephone call or a 
postal card from Russell informing me they 
are expecting me for the opening day of 
hunting season. And because I know they 
mean it and would be disappointed and 
perhaps hurt if I didn’t show up, I invari- 
ably can be found there bright and early 
each Nov. 1. 
Although it is entirely obvious they enjoy 
having me as their hunting season guest, I 
wanted to do something to show my appre- 
ciation but I didnt know just what, for 
I sensed that my good friends on the farm 
did not want to be paid for their efforts in 
my behalf. 
However, I do send them regularly copies 
of the publication with which I am identi- 
fied, and each autumn plan for myself and 
Russell a little hunting trip to some other 
section of the Williamsport hunting territory 
which my good friend might not otherwise 
visit. 
Further, I discovered that Russell’s hos- 
pitable wife is fond of candy and I try to 
remember to take a box from a city sweet 
shop along to her when I go for a hunt. 
Occasionally, too, I remember to take for 
the sturdy young son, who has arrived 
since I met the Russells, peanuts or suckers 
or some small plaything. 
Also, I find considerable pleasure in hav- 
ing my farmer-friend as my guest at the 
annual banquets of my sportmen’s organi- 
zation. 
As is so often true of the friendly folk of 
our rural sections, my friends issue a stand- 
ing invitation to visit their place in the 
blackberry and elderberry season to pick 
for my family a bucket of the berries which 
taste so good in pies during the winter. 
And in my cold cellar there is constantly 
available a bag of pop corn on the cob, the 
gift of my Union County hunting companion. 
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From the same fields and brier patches 
which I tramp in quest of game come bitter- 
Sweet twigs and trailing pine to decorate 
our home during the holiday season, and 
always when eggs or chickens are scarce 
I'can drive to the home of my friends in 
the country and bring back to my wife 
*ggs fresh from the nest and plump chickens 
such as aren’t usually available to a city 
dweller. 

In the years that have elapsed since first 
I met my farmer-friend old Jack has been 
‘rushed to death beneath the wheels of a 
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motor-car on the nearby highway and a new 
hound has come to take his place. Buster 
is a good dog, in some respects perhaps a 
better hunter than Jack, but he has never 
taken the place of the old dog in the affec- 
tions of the Russells. 

No matter what dog it is, I know he'll 
have a good home with my friends, for they 
are the kind of people who abide by the 
golden rule in their relations with both 
humans and animals. 

So can you wonder that I value highly 
my friendship for these good folk of the 
rural area and would be heartsick indeed to 
have anything come between us. 

In my long association with this friend 
of mine I have learned of some of the things 
which embitter our country dwellers and 
lead them to post their property. The care- 
less or utterly indifferent hunter who causes 
the grief for all of us can indeed be a 
“pain in the neck” to the farmer. 


He’s the fellow who will wade through a 
field of winter wheat when the soil is soft, 
or tramp through soy beans when the pods 
are dry and ready for the combine. This 
thoughtless fellow will think nothing of 
causing a permanent sag in a wire fence 
by climbing across it midway between posts, 
and sometimes will even cut the wire. 


unworthy ones. 
the farmer who posts his own land and 
then ranges far and wide hunting on the 
unposted 
giving them the privilege of seeking game 
on his acres. 


11 


It is the same hunter, who disgraces the 


designation of sportsman, by blasting away 
at game within a stone’s throw of farm 
buildings or leaving the bars of a pasture 
field gate down because he doesn’t give a 
hoot whether 
meadow get into the wheat field. 


or not the cattle in the 


My friend says that they, too, have their 
He has no patience with 


land of his 


neighbors without 


Further, he isn’t any too happy when those 


stocking game consistently avoid his place 
even though they must know it is open to 
hunting and that he leaves grain and other 
feed in his fields so that wild life will have 
something on which to exist during the 
long, cold winter. 
“beefing” 
pieces to his newspaper’s editor. for he is 
a tolerent man who knows full well that 
one can not have everything he would like 
to have. 


But he doesn’t go about 
about these things and writing 


Memories of my many pleasant experi- 


ences on the Russell farm recall how some 
of these hunting trips have led to other 


(Continued on Page 37) 





My farmer-friend, his dog, and myself. 
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The Program of the 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 





4 litter of orphaned cottontails. 


HE Wildlife Management Institute, dedi- 

‘cated to wildlife restoration, is not and 
presumably never will be a large organiza- 
tion, but it has a definite purpose and pro- 
gram. 

It was formed in 1946 by the merger of 
two suceessful groups working for wildlife 
restoration—the Game Restoration Program 
centered at East Alton, Illinois, and the 
American Wildlife Institute with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. With some modi- 
fication it will continue the activities of those 
twe groups with such future changes as ex- 
perience and altered wildlife conditions make 
advisable. 

The ebject will always be the same: to 
help restere wildlife to the greatest abund- 
ance that can be maintained in a country 
devoted to agriculture and industry on an 
increasing seale. It will try te make use 
of all available knowledge in carrying out 
its program. It will cooperate with any 
and all ether organizations working towards 
that goal, whenever such cooperative effort 
promises to produce better results. 

The first major activity of this new organ- 
ization will be a sustained effort to promote 
more widespread use of present knowledge. 
Four field men will devote their time pri- 
marily to cooperating with land owners, land 
operators and sportsmen’s groups in building 
better living conditioms for quail and pheas- 
ants en agricultural lands. This does not 
mean that other wildlife species and needs 





will be ignored but that primary emphasis 
will be placed upon these two forms. There 
are several reasons for this approach. 

First: This is the beginning of an exten- 
sion type of program, and since the needs 
of these two popular birds can be met over 
a large part of the eastern half of the coun- 
try it seems advisable to start in a field in 
which the work can have the widest possible 
application. 

Second: A program to provide better food 

and cover for such species fits almost auto- 
matically into the soil conservation work now 
expanding rapidly as newly organized Soil 
Conservation Districts start to work on the 
land. Quail or pheasants occupy much of 
the agricultural area of the country and 
therefore are the species whose needs have 
the best chance of fitting into a good soil 
conservation pregram. 
, Third: The agricultural lands still supply 
approximately 85 per cent of the game har- 
vested in this country. Thus any increase 
in the supplies of farm-game species will 
help in the places where game stocks are 
under the heaviest hunting pressure. 

Fourth: I have long felt that the greatest 
weakness in the present conservation pro- 
gram was the lack of adequate machinery to 
get into actual operation on the land the 
known methods of producing better erops of 
wildlife. The directors of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute hold the same belief. In 
this field, research is far ahead of applica- 


INSTITUTE 


tion and has been for many years. It 5 
quite natural then that this agency shou 
devote its first effort to strengthening thj 
weak link until such time as official organ). 
zations have money and manpower to do th 
job more adequately. 

Four men have been assigned to start this 
field work. They have been assigned ty 
territories, after spending some time he 
coming acquainted with the organization 
and personnel upon whom they will depen 
for information and whose cooperation is 
essential for the success of their work. They 
wil cooperate with state conservation é- 
partments, Fish and Wildlife Service, th 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Nation 
Forest Service, sportsmen’s groups, lan 
owners and private conservation organiz- 
tions in promoting greater use of sound lan 
and water management practices which, for- 
tunately for those interested in wildlife, are 
also the necessary bases for a_ successful 
wildlife restoration and management prn- 
gram. Their efforts will be to see that wild- 
life needs are met as well as possible by 
developing demonstration areas. These 
areas will be planned to show the best 
method of providing wildlife food and cover 
in proper proportion and relationship with 
plantings that are an essential part of a sound 
soil-conservation and land-management pro- 
gram. Naturally, they must work in th 
closest cooperation with local Soil Conser- 
vation personnel to avoid any working 2 
cross purposes. 

They will welcome the cooperation o 
everyone concerned with doing a _ better 
wildlife job. It is hoped that local organiza- 
tions and individuals will become so iater- 
ested that the demonstration projects will k 
maintained and the demonstrated praetice 
spread to neighboring lands. 

These men have no pet ideas nor irenclad 
fermulae which they will attempt to apply 
everywhere. They will apply to the lani 
the best practices knewn that fit loeal con- 
ditions. Under arrangements already made, 
they will have access to new information # 
it becomes available. By using this new i- 
formation together with the knowledge ani 
experience they have already acquired they 
should continually become better 
to de this rather difficult pioneering job. 

One of these men will start work in th 
Southeastern States; the second, the North 












eastern Section of the country; a third, the 
southern Mississippi Valley and Great Plain 
area; the fourth, the northern section ef the 
Midwest. It is hoped later to put similat 
trained men in the Western States. 
There are successful programs already 
going in a few states. The Institute simply 
hopes to help extend them to new areas. 
This small group of men cannot by them- 
selves accomplish very much. They ean only 
succeed if a continually growing under 
standing of the fundamentals of land an 
wildlife management develops in this coul- 
try. There is little dispute among consél 
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vationists over the few fundamentals on 
yhich this program is based, though there 
gre wide divergencies of opinions as to de- 
tail methods of doing the job. These prin- 
ciples have been stated so often that it would 
gem that they should be known to every 
citizen. Yet they cannot be repeated too 
often nor too emphatically. 

They are, briefly, that soil and water are 
the two most vital resources of this nation. 
Their proper management is a vital concern 
to every citizen. Our food, clothing and 
much of the raw material of our industrial 
production is grown on the land and in the 
water. The retention and best management 
of the fertile soils and the greatest possible 
utilization of the biological productive ca- 
pacity of water will be increasingly neces- 
sary to the maintenance of national health 
and prosperity as the non-renewable re- 
sources are exhausted. 

Wildlife is one of the important products 
of land and water. It cannot be produced 
on worn out lands or in sterile and polluted 
waters than domestic crops and _ livestock 
could be produced under the same unfavor- 
able conditions. 


Wildlife is dependent entirely on the 
right environment; in other words, on suit- 
able cover (living quarters) and food at all 
times of the year. Without such environ- 
ment it cannot long survive; with it, annual 
crops of wildlife can continue to be pro- 
duced. Therefore, the preservation of suit- 
able environment or its restoration where it 
is now lacking are fundamental in any wild- 
life program. That concept is the very basis 
of wildlife production. The quail, pheasant, 
grouse, deer, waterfowl, in fact all game 
species that are produced by natural meth- 
ods, have always provided the crops that 
have been harvested annually. When that 
production is high due to good growing 
seasons and suitable environment, good 
hunting results. Without environment in 
which species can live, breed and grow— 
al other good conditions combined will not 
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A fence protects the pond and considerable growth has been made by the plantings 


around it. 


produce anything but poor crops of wild- 
life that can furnish little or no hunting. 

A bad spring hatch due to rainy, cold 
weather or a severe winter kill of the 
coveys may reduce the season’s quail crop 
even in good environment. Long periods of 
successive mild winters and good spring 
hatching conditions cannot produce quail 
where neither suitable food nor living con- 
ditions are to be found. Putting it another 
way, the best, most sustained and cheapest 
game supplies have always been produced 
by Mother Nature when she had a chance. 

It is not possible to provide good land 





Photo U. 9. Boil Conservation Service. 
Earth dams such as these should be constructed to impound water and control gullies. 





management and reduce destructive erosion 
to its lowest attainable level without doing 
a fair job of producing better food and 
cover conditions for many species of wild- 
life. With a little forethought, plus a little 
extra effort, additional values for wildlife 
can often be introduced with no detriment 
to the land and water management pro- 
gram. 

The Wildlife Management Institute hopes 
to provide that extra thought and extra ef- 
fort in areas where it is not now provided 
by other agencies and personnel. It believes 
strongly in the fundamental need of spread- 
ing sound management of these vital re- 
sources to as much land as possible in the 
shortest possible time. 


This effort to help by active fleld aid, 
important as it is, will not be the sole 
activity of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. There are other things which it can 
and will do to promote the restoration of 
wildlife. It will spomsor and underwrite the 
North American Wildlife Conference. This 
annual meeting has become the place where 
conservation officials, both state and Fed- 
eral, leaders of private conservation groups, 
technicians, refuge managers, law enforce- 
ment officers and John Q. Public meet as 
equals to listen to programs, to hold spon- 
taneous meetings of those working in spe- 
cial fields and to sit around and swap ex- 
periences with those having similar inter- 
ests or who are engaged in similar work in 
different sections of the country. Two 
series of scheduled meetings are held each 
day—general sessions in which conserva- 
tion leaders discuss fundamental adminis- 
trative and policy problems. 

At these sessions the discussions center 
around latest developments in such widely 
diversified fields as pollution abatement and 
control, better use of education in the con- 
servation field, how to secure more ade- 
quate and efficient administration of land 
management, international problems affect- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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A SIGHT MAN ON SIGHTS 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


WAS in Denver, Colorado, recently, and while I was there I 

dropped in to talk to my friend Owen Tytegraff, general man- 
ager of the Redfield Gun Sight Company. It is natural to ex- 
pect a man who makes sights, thinks sights, talks, sights and uses 
sights constantly to produce at least a few ideas of interest to the 
average rifleman. 

When I walked in and said that I intended to write an article 
on the subject for the PENNsyLvANIA GAME News, and expected 
him to come up with something of interest, he said: “Oh, it’s all 
too simple. There’s nothing to write about.” 

I said, “Nuts! It’s simple to you because you're in the business, 
but I had something happen 10 or 15 years ago that I don’t under- 
stand yet. I bought a Model 54 Winchester 30-06. When I got 
it, of course, it was equipped with an open rear sight and a 
small, gold-bead front sight. I replaced the open rear sight with 
a good receiver sight. 

“I liked the results when I targeted it in, and, for that matter, 
every time I shot it at a target. But hunting was a different 
story. I did some abominable shooting on game, and I made 
miss after miss that there simply was no accounting for. Finally, 
when I was just about to the point of trading it off for something 
else, I decided to change the front sight. I had a Partridge-type, 
Call gold bead sight blade that I had taken off a Smith & Wesson 
Military and Police Target, and fitting the revolver sight into the 
Model 54 front sight base was just within the limits of my file- 
and-hammer mechanics. 

“That sight was thick—it must have been 1/10 inch—and it was 
simply a post with a flat gold bead inlet into the face just be- 
neath the top. After the small bead I had been using, it looked 
mighty big. But, by gosh, I began to hit with it. I made some 
good shots on game, under all sorts of light conditions. That 
rifle came up 100 per cent in my estimation. Now, can you ex- 
plain that?” 

“Sure,” Owen said. “In the first place, the post, or Partridge, 
front sight is the best there is for all around shooting. Second, 
the small bead was too fine for your vision. Third, any bead 
sight picks up light, causing you to shoot away from the sun.” 

That started Owen on sights, and he went ahead to give me some 
interesting dope, just as I was sure he would if I only could get 
him wound up. 

“You know,” he said, “hunters seem determined to use sights 
too fine, both front and rear apertures and front beads and posts. 
Several years ago we thought we would give them the rear sight 
they ought to have, whether they wanted it or not. We started 
fitting all our receiver hunting sights with a .093-inch opening 
instead of the .043 which had been standard. It was a good idea, 
but it didn’t work. They demanded small apertures. 

“Most shooters seem to think that they can aim more accurately 
with the smallest aperture they can see through. Now, that’s a 
funny thing. When they buy a ’scope the first question they ask 
-is, ‘How wide is the field?’ yet with a peep sight they cut the 
(Continued on Page 39) 








RABBIT DOGS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


When the crisp noisy hoar frost sparkles crystal-like on th 
brown broomsedge hill sides in the early morning, and a coup 
of dancing yelping eager beagles block your path at every ste 
it’s a sure bet you will cast aside the labors of the day a 
follow the hounds in search of the mighty popular cottontail. 

When more than fifteen million gunners annually take mm 
than forty million bunnies, you may rest assured that rabbit huntix 
is here to stay. As long as a sportsman loves a gun and dog, av 
our furry friends remain prolific, we shall continue to be thrille 
by the chase of this elusive little creature. 

The rabbit is the most popular game in all our land, and! 
suppose it’s because so many of us have cut our hunting eye- 
teeth on this sport. It is safe and comparatively easy to bag: 
bunny, and a dog can be used satisfactorily without the tiresom 
tasks of rigid training required for the bird dog. The houwi 
possesses a natural tendency to chase, and when he jumps his firs 
rabbit, the chase is on. 

Hare hunting is not restricted to a given locality. New England) 
first snow fall is the signal for a “tracking” hunt, just as a fis 
frost sends the Solid South seeking the frightened ball of fu 
North, south, east and west—the rabbit has for years been th 
sport by which the youth of our land have become hunters. 

There is nothing formal about cottontail shooting and there at 
only a few sports more exciting. Very little training and few rule 
apply in this game little sport. It just comes naturally to the fellov 
who loves the great out-of-doors. 

In talking of the simplicity of rabbit shooting, some seasonel 
gunner may take exception unless we point out that some covet 
make it necessary to hunt the very best of experienced dogs, sho 
fast and accurately, and be man enough to brave rough going 2 
order to bag a fair size bag. I know of a section in our stat 
where the shooting speed needed to stop rabbits in this cov! 
actually makes grouse and woodchuck gunning slow by com 
parison. The open spots are not over a yard wide, and a f# 
bunny needs only one split second to jump to safety; you hav 
to think fast and shoot fast! 

Our Conversation Commission has long been a friend to tH 
rabbit and the gunner. Many animals are reared and relea# 
each year, and an extensive trapping program has been used where 
game is trapped within city limits, parks, etc.—and released ™ 
areas where hunting is permitted. 

Rabbits will thrive in any part of our country in their natu 
habitat, if we see that hunting seasons are regulated, bag limi 
safely fixed and allow the rabbits to take care of themselves. 

All over the country the hound is the rabbit dog. The 
has been by far the greatest rabbit dog. He is small, and posses® 
a wonderful nose, and if he has been well-trained and experienced 
he will stay on a trail until the rabbit is brought within range 
the gunner. Recently, the beagle has become so popular that mat) 
states now hold elaborate field trials which attract thousands ¢ 
enthusiasts, and valuable rewards are presented to the ownel 
{Continued on Page 34) 
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Notice of Amendment on Bounty Rates 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes of July 9, 
1947) 


“BOUNTIES—The Commission further dis- 
cussed its action of May 7, 1947, establishing 
bounties for certain birds and animals killed 
between July 16, 1947 and May 31, 1948, 
both dates inclusive; also examined the com- 

ilation of bounties paid for the previous 
fiscal year. 

“Upon motion made, seconded and agreed 
to by the majority, the Commission adopted 
the following resolutions: 


“RESOLUTIONS 


“WHEREAS, The Commission is of the 
opinion that it is not desirable or necessary 
to continue paying bounties for red foxes 
killed in the counties of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery; 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, 
of the Act of June 3, 1987, P. L. 1225, as 
amended by the Act of May 1, 1945, P. L. 
357, entitled ‘An Act concerning game and 
other wild birds and wild animals; 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,’ by resolutions 


adopted by a majority vote of the Members 
present this ninth day of July, 1947, hereby 
amends its action of May 7, 1947 fixing 
bounties, as recorded in Minute Book No. 6, 
Pages 469 and 470, to discontinue the pay- 
ment of bounties, on red foxes killed in the 
counties of Bucks and Montgomery on and 
after September 16, 1947. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with Section 1102 of Article 
XI of the Act aforesaid, in the July and 
August 1947 issues of the PENNSYLVANIA 
Game News, also to be brought to the at- 
tention of the public through the press and 
other available channels, the Executive Di- 
rector being hereby authorized and directed 
to certify the foregoing amendment to rules 
and regulations as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission.” 

I hereby certify the above to be a full, 
true and correct excerpt of the amendment 
on bounty rates adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission at its meeting held 
July 9, 1947, public notice of which action 
is published in accordance with the require- 
ments of law. 


SetH Gorpon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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WELCOME TO BRADY’S LAKE 


This area is known as State Game Land 
No. 127, located in Coolbaugh Township, 
Monroe County. The lake is approximately 
207 acres in area. 


The Game Commission is the custodian of 
this tract of land and water area. The pur 
chase of the site has been made possible 
through the Hunter’s License Fund. Ther 
are 819,230 acres of State Game Lands in 
Pennsylvania; 128,018 acres in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. No other state in our nation 
has such an extensive plan of public owned 
land for the purpose of clean and healthful 
outdoor recreation. 


We are endeavoring to make this and 
many other areas as attractive as possible 
for you and many thousands of outdoor 
enthusiasts like yourself. 


Your cooperation and _ consideration # 
most heartily appreciated. Your suggestion 
and comments to the officer on duty or 
Jay C. Gilford, Field Division Supervise, 
B. Wyoming Ave. and Welles Street, Forty 
Fort, Pennsylvania, will be appreciated. 


The Ivory Gull is found in the Polar 6a 
at 85 degrees North, less than 350 miles frox 
the Pole, the most northerly record of agy 
bird. 
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Newbold Ely Dies at 51 
Sportsman and Publisher 


Newbold Ely, socially prominent 
sportsman, editor and jublisher, died 
Tuesday at his home, “Cwm Cadno”, 
Ambler, after a short illness. He was 
Sl. 

Best known, perhaps, as an au- 
thority on dogs, he was an outstand- 
ing breeder of Welsh foxhounds, many 
of which were consistent blue ribbon 
winers. In keeping with this interest 
he was also an ardent foxhunter. 


For a number of years he was owner 
and master of his own hunt and dur- 
ing the war, as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Coast Guard Reserve, 
he put his wealth of practical Knowl- 
edge to work in the training of dogs 
for coastal patrol. 

After directing the training of dogs 
for the tri-State area during the 
Second World War, Commander Ely 
served overseas as liaison officer with 
the Army and Navy in the procure- 
ment, training and employment of 
war dogs. It was at this time that 
one of his foxhounds, Lena, gave birth 
to a record litter of 23 pups. 














TESTS MADE OF MANY WASTES 


During the past year approximately 1,600 
analyses of industrial wastes and sewages 
were made by the Chemical Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Engineering of the State De- 
partment of Health in connection with the 
Clean Streams program. 


Analyses of sewages are made to determine 
the degree of treatment required in com- 
munities which have been notified to pre- 
pare plans for sewage treatment works, and 
also as a check on the efficiency of the 
sewage treatment plants which are operating 
throughout the State. 

Industrial wastes comprise a long list of 
beth varieties and types. The kind of waste 
not only varies with the type of industry 
but there are in many instances a number 
of types of wastes in a given industry. 
Analyses are also made to determine the 
method of treatment which must be in- 
stalled to meet the requirements of the 
Sanitary Water Board in the pollution con- 
trol program and to check on the effective- 
ness of treatment systems in operation and 
to learn if extensions on a higher degree of 
treatment is necessary. 


STUDY MADE OF MINE WATERS 


An interestmg phase of the drive on pollu- 
tion of the streams is an extensive research 
program undertaken by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, in Pittsburgh. Under 
an arrangement made by the Sanitary Water 
Board, and financed by state funds, it has 
established fellowships to attempt to find 
an answer to this question: What effect does 
acid mine water have on municipal and 
industrial wastes? 

The results of the research will enable 
the Sanitary Water Board to determine to 
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what degree municipal 
treated before being 
streams. 

A second research program being carried 
out by the Institute will delve into the 
manner in which acid is formed in mines. 

As a result of it, efforts will be made to 
find practical methods of treatment to re- 
duce or prevent pollution by mine wastes. 

Formation of acid water in coal mines has 
been the subject of study by scientific groups 
and by industry itself for many years. The 
exact method of formation of the acid never 
has been determined. Thus, generally speak- 
ing, the whole problem of this type of pol- 
lution is unsolved. 


Provides For Diversion 


The drainage of acid mine water into 
clean water has been stopped entirely. The 
present law provides that it may not be 
drained into any stream that was clean on 
January 1, 1944, until the Sanitary Water 
Board has had an opportunity to decide 
whether the stream is of sufficient importance 
for public use, such as fishing and bathing, 
or as a water supply to warrant diversion, 
at state expense, to a stream that is already 
polluted. 

A third reasearch program has been in- 
stituted by the Sanitary Water Board under 
an arrangement with Pennsylvania State 
College to attempt to find a method of 
treating wastes which are practical for 
smaller slaughter houses throughout the 
State. 

There are methods of treating slaughter 
house wastes which have been in use in 
the larger establishments for a number of 
years, but their application to smaller plants 
is frequently difficult. To carry out the 
program it is planned to build an experi- 
mental plant at Rockview State Penitentiary 
slaughter house. 


ly 


Wildlife Management Division of 
Forest Service Abolished 


The deer, elk, moose, antelope, bear, and 
other wildlife on the national forests are 
orphans, it was learned today from the Wild- 
life Management Institute. In passing the 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill, the Senate 
Committee failed to restore the $163,000 
budget for the Forest Service’s Division 
of Wildlife Management, which was elimi- 
nated by the House, so this important cus- 
todial Division must be abolished. 

Over 4 million people hunt and fish im 
the national forests each year, and they 
with millions of others will be dismayed to 
learn that this perishable resource is com 
sidered so lightly by the Congress. An am 
nual administrative cost of $163,000 is small, 
a penny-wise saving, when it is known that 
this tiny Division was supervising the wild- 
life resources on 170 million acres of national 
forest land in 38 states, Alaska, and Puesto 
Rico. In. fact, one-third of the country’s 
big game and 70 per cent of the big game 
in the 11 Western States is on national 
forests. 

The record shows that in 1921, the first 
year for which reliable big game census 
figures are available, the estimated number 
of deer on national forests was 450,000. Tem 
years later, this had been increased to almost 
900,000, and in 1946 had climbed to an all- 
time peak of 1,992,000. Similar management 
success reports could be given on the other 
big game species—but where to now? 


Pennsylvania is not the only state con- 
fronted with the deer problem. West Vir- 
ginia is holding an antlerless deer season 
this year for the first time. It plans to fauue 
7500 permits, hoping to remove 1500 surplus 
deer from the area to be opened. 
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IT S YOUR PENNSYLVANIA— LET'S KEEP IT GROWING 


By ORUS J. MATTHEWS* 


HROUGHOUT the Commonwealth the period, October 13 to 19, 

inclusive, is to be observed as “Pennsylvania Week” with the 
primary objective of making all Pennsylvanians more fully aware 
of the vast natural, industrial and human resources of the Com- 
monwealth and its several thousands of local communities, and 
their potentialities for future expansion. 

The observance, consequently, is of direct and vital importance 
to all sportsmen and sportsmen’s organizations of the state since 
Pennsylvania’s unsurpassed facilities for hunting, fishing and 
other outdoor sports and recreations constitute one of the major 
factors of the Commonwealth’s greatness. While the state is 
world-famous for the tremendous volume and variety of its indus- 
trial production, it has an equally impressive reputation as leader 
in agricultural production, is one of the nation’s foremost regions 
of natural scenic beauty and is a “Sportsman’s Paradise” un- 
excelled by any other state in the Country. 

The relationship between Pennsylvania’s status as a great and 
growing industrial empire and its wealth of natural resources, 
recreational facilities and unparalleled opportunities for enjoyment 
of hunting and other outdoor sports is obvious; no matter where 
the average Pennsylvanian lives and works, there are numerous 
forest areas and streams within easy commuting distance for 
week-end or vacation relaxation. In fact, no Pennsylvanian need 
travel far to enjoy his or her favorite recreation, for, whatever 
it may be, it is available with new thrills, year after year, within 
a radius of several hours’ driving distance at the most. 

Despite its rank as one of the nation’s greatest industrial and 
agricultural states, Pennsylvania has more than two million acres 
of State-owned forests teeming with a wide variety of game rang- 
ing from bear and deer to rabbits and various game birds. More 
than half of the Commonwealth’s entire area—fifty-two per cent— 
still is in woodland, and all told, there are millions of acres of pub- 
lic land open to hunters, fishermen, picnickers, campers, hikers and 
cottagers. The popularity of the Commonwealth among hunters 
living within and outside of Pennsylvania is annually emphasized 
by the fact that more than 700,000—more than one of every ten 
adult citizens of the Commonwealth—apply for and make effective 
use of licenses permitting them to indulge in their favorite out- 
door sport. Their success, aided and abetted by the well-planned 
long-range restocking programs of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, is eloquently evidenced by the fact: that, in normal, 
peacetime years, the average total kill of game in Pennsylvania 
is around 14,750,000 pieces. 

For these reasons hunters and _ sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the state have a definite, prominent role in the 
observance of “Pennsylvania Week” this year. The week-long 
event is part of a carefully-planned vitally-important campaign 
to promote Pennsylvania and all of its virtually unlimited assets 
by making the great rank and file of its citizens, young and old, 
completely conscious of the unparalleled volume and variety of 
the Commonwealth’s natural, industrial, agricultural, economic and 
manpower resources. Beyond that, the observance to be held 
during the period, October 13 to 19, inclusive, is another spring- 
board in the long-range program mapped out by the Department 
of Commerce with the main purpose of bringing more industries 
and more tourists, including sportsmen, into Pennsylvania and its 
communities; encouraging the expansion of existing industries: 
and otherwise offsetting any trends, which, in recent years, have 
been unfavorable. 

The immediate goal of this year’s “Pennsylvania Week” observ- 
ance is to generate, on a state-wide basis and in every local 
community of any size an intensive movement to make the 
people of Pennsylvania better acquainted with the greatness of 
their own state and their home community by focusing their 
attention on the Commonwealth’s resources, its development, its 
history, and its potentialities for the future. Pennsylvanians must 
have a thorough understanding of their own greatness and 
achievements, in order to appreciate completely their own possi- 
bilities. “Pennsylvania Week”, is the logical time when the great 
Majority of the people of Pennsylvania may be awakened to a 
more thorough appreciation of their home state and home com- 
munities, and the amazing variety and possibilities inherent in both. 

As great as Pennsylvania is, and varied and vast though itg 
total production may be today, neither the Commonwealth nor 
any of its communities can afford to rest quietly on the state’s 
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world-famous reputation while its citizens adopt a dangerous 
attitude of self-sufficiency and complacency. Like any individual, 
the Commonwealth must move forward or stagnate. It must 
continue to progress, grow and expand with the changing world 
in which it has such a prominent role. 

New industries and the expansion of present industries are 
essential to maintain total employment and the living standard 
of Pennsylvania citizens at the high levels that have constituted 
so great a factor in the past development of the Commonwealth. 
When changing conditions produce a decrease in the production 
of one group of industries, others must be established to re- 
place them. 

Another compelling reason why Pennsylvania and Pennsyl- 
vanians cannot risk complacency and inaction is that the Com- 
monwealth is, and will continue to be, in the midst of an in- 
tensive inter-state struggle for new industries. In this competition 
44 of the 48 states are battling for industries, the four exceptions 
being Nevada, North Dakota, Nebraska and Delaware. 

Under these unavoidable circumstances, the great majority of 
Pennsylvania’s citizens, industrial leaders, business officials, and 
working men and women must be directly and actively interested 
in doing something to attract more industries to Pennsylvania. 
Failure to meet this challenge would mean the loss of jobs for 
workers, the reduction of profits for business and _ industrial 
firms (including Pennsylvania’s all-important agriculture) and 
the stagnation of progress of koth the Commonwealth and its 
local communities. 

Toward the end of World War II, the rank and file of Penn- 
sylvanians probably came closer than ever before to fully appre- 
ciating what can be accomplished in and by Pennsylvania. By 
that time, the full strength of the Commonwealth’s seemingly 
limitless industrial, agricultural and manpower resources had been 
completely mobilized and the miracle of all-out conversion from 
peacetime to wartime production had become an amazing reality. 
While virtually all Americans shared this inspiring experience to 
some extent, probably none was more surprised that the average 
Pennsylvanian who found himself in the predicament of a giant 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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who really hadn’t realized his own strength. In the final analysis, 
the unprecedented feat of wartime production involved merely 
the full utilization of Pennsylvania’s almost unlimited resources. 

“Pennsylvania Week” consequently is dedicated to the task of 
reminding or re-awakening Pennsylvanians to the full appre- 
ciation of the fact that the resources utilized so successfully 
during the war are now being employed with the same kind of 
impressive results in the current, critical period of post-war 
adjustment. The reverse miracle of reconversion from wartime to 
peacetime production has been virtually completed and, from 
border to border, the Commonwealth has all the essentials for 
a prolonged period of a phenomenal growth and progress. 

The long list of organizations cooperating in both the com- 
munity and state-wide phases of “Pennsylvania Week” this year 
includes sportsmen’s organizations, industries and businesses, labor 
organizations, Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, state and 
local government bodies, newspapers, radio stations, hotels and 
restaurants, church organizations, schools and colleges, Service 
clubs, veterans’ organizations, women’s clubs, Bay and Girl 
Scout groups, department and other retail stores, Granges, 4-H 
clubs, banks, historical societies, art galleries and others. 

During the October 13 to 19 period, every possible means will 
be used to make Pennsylvanians fully conscious of the infinite 
variety of products and commodities which can be proudly labeled 
“Made in Pennsylvania” or “Made in This Community.” In the 
over-all plan for the observance of “Pennsylvania Week” there 
are places for community industrial shows, open house days at 
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typical industrial plants, visitors’ day and inspection trips throug, 
many of the larger industries, pageants and other special com. 
munity programs, department and grocery store displays of com. 
modities produced and foods grown and processed in Pennsyj. 
vania, appropriate ceremonies at famous historical places apj 
automobile tours of the Commonwealth’s many regions of natunj 
beauty and scenic splendor. 

In short, in every feasible way the “Pennsylvania Week” 9b. 
servance will be directed toward presenting to every man, woma 
and child in the state this realistic challenge: “It’s Your Pennsy}. 
vania—Keep It Growing!” 

In this important state-wide and community movement, hunter; 
organizations can take an important part by arranging special 
“Pennsylvania Week” programs for their own organizations and 
participating actively in other community events presented dur. 
ing the period. The occasion offers an ideal opportunity +0 keep 
fellow Pennsylvanians “sold” on all the resources of the Com. 
monwealth and its communities, and to emphasize the importang 
of local and state recreational facilities in maintaining the year. 
‘round morale and production of its citizens. 

The need for this phase of “Pennsylvania Week” activity is 
far more essential than would appear at first glance but, tp 
appreciate its significance, one needs only to recall the vita 
role played by recreational and morale-building activities among 
the armed forces of the Allies during the whole course of World 
War II. And in peacetime, as in wartime, the maintenance of 
morale is essential to success. 


. Photo by W. D. Fish, Potter Enterprise. 
View of a deer hunting camp in Potter County as it appeared following a heavy snowfall two years ago. The whole area was turned into 
a phantasy of fairyland beauty. 
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THE RUFFED GROUSE 
Pennsylvania’s State Game Bird 
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On June 10, 1947 I received a telephone call 
from a Sportsman of the Carlisle Fish and Game 
Association relative to a litter of wild dog puppies 


in the Special Wild Life Refuge in North Middle- 
ton Township. 


still at large in a pack. 
cunning as a fox. However in the past fox trap- 


ping season I was fortunate enough to trap four 


of these creatures—Floyd H. Mathna, Carlisle, 


July, 1947. 


Upon investigating the complaint 
I found eight small puppies just large enough 
to walk around. The mother would not come 
near enough to get a shot at her, but before 
leaving the vicinity I killed the eight pups. 
There are about six or eight of these wild dogs 


They are almost as brooder. 








reptile would then squirm and show signs of 
weakening. 

He called Mr. Koontz and Mr. Robinson and 
they watched the tug of war. When the battle 
was over the mouse had killed the snake and 
had begun to consume it.—Harold FE. Russell, 
Blain, July, 1947. 


with corn and killed three rattlesnakes within 
10 feet of the feeder. Noting that one was ex- 
ceptionally large, I cut it open and found a full 
grown gray squirrel in it—Game Protector R. 
F. Turley, Martinsburg, July, 1947. 





tinguish even one. 
minutes while the hen kept trying to draw 

away from the area by performing her broken 
wing antics, at the same time uttering a sound 
that sounded almost Hke the mewing of a cat 





















































It is quite evident that the practice of dropping 


cats along the highway is still going on. Ther 
is only one farm house on the East Branch Cree 
road between Tanners Falls and Shieldsboro 
Game Lands No. 159 but every few days we fin 
a new assortment of house cats parading along 
this road and for that reason it is wise to 
keep the .22 handy. There has been at least lf 
stray cats disposed of along this one stretch of 
highway by our men during the past few weeks— 
Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale, 
July, 1947. 


The Pheasant Chick Program has caused wide- 
spread interest in our county. The most unusul 
creation was set up in one of the brooder house. 
This particular club was sorely in need of a 
Being in distress, they turned to Rube 
Goldberg tactics. By a metal wash tub 
bottom up, and inserting a hole in the bottom, 


On the evening of June 12th while on foot 


patrol in the vicinity of Ridley Creek I flushed 
a woodcock from under the porch of an old 
building. The ground under the porch was moist 
and covered with a litter of straw and manure 
and looked like an ideal place for worms which 
are the woodcock’s main diet—Game Protector 
Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., Media, 


July, 1947. 


While walking along a road on Game Land 91 
I heard an excited rustling in the brush along 


the road. Suddenly a grouse fluttered onto the 


road and, pretending to have a broken wing, 
tried to lure me away from where I was stand 
ing. From her actions I knew she had a clutch 
they had hidden themselves so well when 


I stood there for about 


the 
non ‘anes Se et ee epee ae 
me 


to disturb her too much / 


, not wishing 
left and she no doubt heaved a sigh of relief 


that this strange creature had 


Protector Stephen A. Kish, Wilkes-Barre, July 
1947. 








I went to Game Lands No. 147 to fill a feeder 
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While driving past the Rosen farm recently I 
noticed a marsh hawk flying about 75 feet high 
carrying a young bird in its talons. The hawk 
was being battled in fiight by about six other 
birds, apparently starlings or grackles, and seemed 
to be getting the worst of the deal Suddenly 
from the edge of a wheat field below appeared 
another marsh hawk, no doubt the mate of the 
one carrying the bird. The second hawk flew 
up rapidly and over the first one, which dropped 
the young bird just as the other dove under, 
and catching the dropped bird, swooped down 
into the wheat field while the first one, relieved 
of the bird, carried on the battle with the 
smaller birds. 


This was a beautiful example of team work 
between hawks, and I would like to know if 
this is a common practice with them, as it is 
the first time I have ever observed the feat.— 
Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, 
July, 1947. 


The sportsmen in this Division have really 
put on an intensive crow hunting campaign this 
spring and summer with the results that com- 
plaints are heard that crows are scarce and 
should not be hunted so hard. This is probably 
pretty far fetched as the trouble no doubt lies 
in the fact that with so many people hunting 
them they become wiser and do not come into 
the decoys or calling as they otherwise would— 
Hayes T. Englert, District Supervisor, Oil City, 
July. 1947. 


In the first week in June I received a report 
from a local residemt that he had seen “eyes” 
on several eccasiong on an old dead tree along 
the Sterling Road. Being at night he could not 
distinguish anything more than just the “eyes’’. 
Together we went to the scene and climbed the 
dead tree expecting to find a nest of owls. We 
were surprised to find a large raccoon and six 
or eight young. The young weighed about a 
pound and a half each. The mother appeared 
very umconcerned. 

Three days later we returned to the big tree 
to photograph this family affair and to our sur 
prise ghe had moved the eutire litter—Game 
Protecter Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, July, 1947. 


On Friday, June 6, while.going from Cooks 
Mills to Robertsdale, a flock of grouse attempted 
to cross the highway in front of my automobile. 
I counted these birds twice. There were 18 young 
and the mother bird. They appeared to be about 
a week old. In addition to this flock I have 
observed five others. The one group of young 
were about the size of mature bobwhite quail — 
— Protector William Lane, Hustontown, July, 


We really need an anterless deer season here 
in District F-5, and the sportsmen are in favor 
of thinning the does out. Going from Warren ‘to 
Sheffield over the mountain, you can see 25 to 
50 deer aleng the road even in the day-time. 
From 10 to 20 deer ane being killed on the high- 
way every month and many died of starvation last 
Fa Protector Duane E. Lettie, Warren, 
uly, 1947. 
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During the first part of this month while on 
patrol, I found that the grouse were doing quite 
well. The nests contained from 8 to 12 eggs. I 
have seen flocks of 8 to 12 young ones. Also, 
{ have received reports from persons spending 
time in the forest—Game Protector Carl B. 
Benson, Tionesta, July, 1947. 





On May 20, 1947 Game Protector Frank Crosby, 
District C-9 received a telephone call from 4 
lady on Ross Street in Williamsport, requesting 
him to remove a nest of cottontail rabbits from 
her flower bed. He promptly went to her home 
and was surprised to find that she had built a 
fence with shingles around the nest to keep the 
young rabbits from getting out. Three were out 
of the nest and he saw that they were old enough 
to take care of themselves. The real surprise 
came when he took the remaining rabbits out 
of the nest and found that he had a total of 
nine—H. D. Carroll, Special Services Assistant, 
Williamsport, July, 1947. 


—_—_~ 


One day while coming from land No. 60 I saw 
a rabbit rum across the road at a good rate of 
speed. 


chasing game 
it was about 4 P.M—Game Protector Clyde W. 
Decker, Philipsburg, July, 1947. 




















Received one unusual complaint this month. 
One of our sportsmen has 24 hives of bees in 


the hives at a low level and seriously 

the quantity of honey which they manufacture. 
This condition also existed last year and the 
owner of the hives stated that he lost several 
hives during the winter when the old bees died 
off and there was not a sufficient population of 
young bees to keep the hive going. We hope 
to be able to trap off these pests. The owner 
trapped 5 skunks in the vicinity of the hives 
during the past trapping season but there evi- 
dently were a few of the wiser animals who 
escaped the traps and returned to their old tricks 
again this summer. This man has about ninety 
hive scattered around in various laces but this 
is the only area in which he has been having 





this trouble—Game Protector Josep: .. Leien- 
decker, Sinking Spring, July, 1947. 
Two deer were killed by automobiles within 


a few hundred yards of the Titusville city line, 
with damage of well over $100.00 to each of the 
cars involved—Game Protector Donald E. Miller, 
Titusville, July, 1947. 


We still continue to have a heavy toll of deer 


from midnight to dawn-—Game Protector John 
H. Lohmann, Milford, July, 1947. 
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the fellows were able to place a double socket 
with two sixty watt bulbs inside the tub. They 
raised the tub three inches from the floor and 
made a fringed curtain out of feed bags. The 
set-up was crude but practical. By adding heavy 
paper and several burlaps bags, they were able 
to retain the heat and regulate the temperature. 

During the nesting season, I noticed several 
pheasant nests having 16 to 21 eggs. Now that 
the chicks have left the nest, I seldom see more 
than four or five young with the hen. I am 
wondering whether a lack of males caused a 
let-up in fertilization or if the predators have 
taken such a heavy toll—Game Protector Rey 
W. Trexler, York, July, 1947, 


meee 


I have picked up two snowshoe hares on sepa- 
rate mornings on the Powers Run highway, and 
have seen several other hares cross the highway 
in this ‘oc.!i'y in early mornings or 
Game Protector Vern A. Van Ordex, #. Mazys, 
July, 1947. 


—_—-_—-- 


A pair of albino barn owls were reported in a 
barn near Sandy Lake—-Game Protector Samuel 
K. Weigel, Mercer, July, 1947. 





The raccoon damage to chickens, cherries and 
most everything else is terriffic—Game Protector 
S. Earl Carpenter, Doylestown, July, 1947. 


ee 


On June 14, 1947 the Waterfall Sportsmen's 
Club held its annual crow hunt. Many of the 
individual sportsmen engaged in this contest and 
it proved a success even though the weather was 


oseph 
S. Checklinski, Special Services Assistant, Hunt- 
ingdon, July, 1947. 
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MAJOR ARCHERY 
TOURNAMENT 


If you want to see real skill employed in 
open competition don’t miss the 13th An- 
nual Open Field and Target Tournament 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association at Meadows Field, York, on Fri- 
day and Saturday August 29 and 30. Most 
of the events will take place at Meadows 
Field, which is the York High School Sta- 
dium, but field shooting with all its hazards 
and handicaps will also attract many archer- 
hunters at the David Farm east of the 
Lincoln Highway. All highway routes into 
York will be well marked for the conven- 
ience of visitors and the Archery Associa- 
tion hopes there will be many. They plan 
a yeal demonstration. More than 300 fol- 
lowers of Robin Hood and his merry men 
will participate in the tournament, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, New York, Connecticut to be rep- 
resented. 


Introduction 


There are few persons who do not have 
a little archery in their blood. There are 
few who, on seeing someone shoot with a 
bow and arrow, do not themselves have a 
yen to do so. This fascination the bow has 
for most people is not strange when we recall 
the centuries on centuries in which the bow 
was man’s principal aid in procuring food 
and clothing, his most efficient weapon of 
war, and a most delightful instrument of 
friendly competition. The bow and arrow 
today is no less a pleasurable instrument of 
friendly competition; and is successfully used 
as a means of taking game, both big and 
small by thousands of archers the country 
over each year. 


To shoot well is to enjoy your bow and 
arrows to the fullest extent. A bow used 
correctly is a precise and efficient weapon. 
As with anything else there are certain 
correct procedures in its use. It is the 
purpose of this booklet to present these 
procedures in as simple a manner as pos- 
sible. The system of shooting presented is 
used by leading archers the country over 
and correctly applied will produce desirable 
results in a short time. 

Practice makes perfect. So practice each 
step until you have mastered it and are 
able to perform it in a smooth, relaxed, and 
natural manner. Check your positions and 
shooting form carefully before a mirror or 
better still have some accomplished archer 
check them for you. Practice by drawing 
without releasing the arrow. Knowing you 
are not going to shoot, full attention can be 
given to learning gach step. When ready for 
actual shooting, stand ten or fifteen steps 
from the target and practice until you have 
mastered each step in correct shooting and 
your arrows form consistently close groups. 





At the Pulpwood Producers’ Picnic held at 
Glatco Lodge recently, Rex Clouser, Glatfelter 
Pulpwood Company Forester, assembled a guess- 
ing contest that aroused much favorable com- 
ment and attention. This contest was open to 
all people on the Papermakers’ Excursion, and 
many entered. Three cash prizes of $5.00, $3.00 
and $1.00 were awarded at 4:30 p. m., just be- 
fore the Glatfelter Pulpwood Company’s color 
film was shown in the theatre. The contest in- 
cluded: Tree-age guessing and animal-track 
guessing. 
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You are then ready to move back to regular 
shooting distances. 

Practice for form: your score will improve 
in direct proportion to your mastering “same- 
ness.” Just shooting is not practice and will 
not necessarily improve your score. Prac- 
tice is directed application. Study the in- 
structions and analyze your shooting 'tech- 
nique. Make certain that you are as nearly 
relaxed as possible during all shooting pro- 
cedure and that YOUR BOW IS NOT TOO 
STRONG. ARCHERY IS A GAME OF 
SKILL NOT A TEST OF STRENGTH. 


Incidentally the Archery Association is 
willing to furnish qualified lecturers and 
demonstrators for an archery program. If 
your organization is interested in hunting 
with a bow, an introduction to the sport, or 
a general archery program, it will put you 
in contact with a lecturer in your area. Just 
write Clayton B. Shenk, Secretary, Penna. 
State Archery Association, P. O. Box 1294, 
Lancaster. 


Recognition of those who contributed substan- 
tially to the development of the Sportsmen’s 
Memorial Grounds along Loyalsock Creek prob- 
ably will take the form of a glass-enclosed roster 
made up of donors whose gifts made _ possible 
the big recreational center. 

This was decided at the June dinner meeting 
of 93 directors of the Consolidated Sportsmen of 
Lycoming County held recently in the social hall 
of the Hepburnville Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
liamsport. 

As the various projects are completed, the 
donors of each are to receive a letter of thanks 
from the sportsmen. Already many of the in- 
stallations are well along toward completion. ac- 
cording to William R. Waldeisen, chairman. 

The brooder houses in which 1,200 pheasant 
chicks and 300 young quail will be raised are 
almost ready for the young birds. In charge 
of the chicks will be Mrs. Arthur Bastian, wife 
of the caretaker of the memorial grounds. 


Parents of boys owning .22 caliber rifles are 
urged to check closely on their son’s shooting 
habits. Game Protector Peter Filkosky, Kennett 
Square, has had numerous complaints lately from 
residents who have had some close escapes from 
serious injury. Perhaps the worst incident re- 
ported so far happened when a .22 bullet pierced 
the window screen of a second floor bedroom and 
lodged in the framework of a baby’s crib. 





While on a hiking trip near Bear Valley area, 
west of Shamokin, recently three boys 13 to 16, 
noticed an owl sitting on an old dead tree. 

One youth shot at the owl with a _ .22 rifle 
causing it to fall back into the hole in the tree. 
A miner in the area blasted the tree apart with 
dynamite. Upon cleaning out the tree hole the 
youths not only found the owl, a large Great 
Horned Owl, but also discovered the remains 
of 14 cottontail rabbits four wood rats and 
one ruffed grouse. All were badly chewed but 
in fresh condition. 


The Butler City Hunting and Fishing club has 
established a novel administrative set-up that 
may form a pattern for many other such or- 
ganizations in the state. 

The club has been split into 6 divisions includ- 
ing Coon Hunters, Rifle, Beagle, Bird-dog and 
Fox groups and fishermen. 

The arrangement according to Glenn Webster, 
secretary, works like a charm in keeping things 
going at the monthly meetings of the club, 
which takes on the aspect of six meetings in 
one. Each of the groups have their own officers 
and each names two directors who serve with the 
general directorate of the club. For business 


sessions involving club matters, the whole outfit 
gets together but the “bull sessions” are split 
up to meet the tastes of the members. 

The Butler club already boasts a membership 
of 1,400 with new members coming in rapidly, 
particularly from the young men in the district, 
according to Webster. 
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Chairman of the membership committee »i 
Harvey Lake Camp 274, United Sportsmen, re- 
ports that membership is steadily increasing and 
predictions are that Camp 274 will be one of the 
most active in this part of the State according 
to the Wilkes-Barre Record. 

The grounds committee is preparing a site for 
the erection of a rifle range. Invitations are in 
the offing to have the National Rifle Association 
meet on the range some time in the early fall. 
The rifle range was deemed advisable by the 
membership in view of the fact that a large 
number of sportsmen in this area are interested 
in high power rifle practice. 





The Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League is 
sponsoring a Vermin Control Contest. 

The type of vermin and necessary evidence 
and points allowed for each piece is as follows: 
Stray house cat. (part of carcass to submit for 
tabulation, tail—points, 100); weasel, tail, head 
or body, 75; gray fox, tail or pelt, 250; red fox, 
tail or pelt, 250; red squirrel, tail or pelt, 50; 
porcupine, tail or pelt, 50; crow, pair of feet, 20; 
copperhead snake, head or skin, 200; rattlesnake, 
head or skin, 200; watersnake, head or skin, 10; 
blacksnake, head or skin, 100; blue jay, head or 
body, 50; kingfisher, head or body, 50; goshawk, 
feet, head or body, 100; sharp-skinned hawk, feet, 
head or body, 100; cooper’s hawk, feet, head or 
body, 100; great horned owl, feet, head or body, 
150; skunk, pelt, 50 points. 





Arrangements have been made for the annual 
picnic of the Southern Lancaster County Farmer- 
Sportsmen’s Association. The place for the big 
event will be at the Carl Reynolds summer home, 
two miles from Quarryville, and near Wesley 
Church. The date is Saturday, Aug. 16. In case 
of rain it will be held Saturday, Aug. 23. 
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Ernest Fauth, of the committee, announced 12 
prizes of much worth will be awarded at the 
picnic. They will include rifles, pump guns, fly 
rod and reel and other valuable gifts. Members 
and their wives and others are welcome to at- 
tend. 


“Young Bobby Kriegel, of Johnsonburg, seems 
to be the champion fisherman of this district, 
without even a close second. Having caught 
numerous fish in the eighteen to twenty inch 
class, he outdid himself on May 15, when he 
hooked a brown trout 25.5 inches long. It weighed 
six and one half pounds, and proved to be the 
largest trout caught in this neighborhood within 
the memory of the old timers. 

“Bobby, 14 yrs. old, borrowed a buddy’s rod 
and with a piece of bread for bait, hooked the 
monster, and after battling him to a _ standstill, 
had his chum net him in a bushel basket. 

“It was caught in the East Branch of the Clarion 
river near the borough limits of Johnsonburg, 
in what is locally known as the filter plant dam.” 
—Lloyd Sallack, Deputy Protector, Johnsonburg. 





The Quakake Rod and Gun Club has been 
reinstated in the Schuylkill County Sports- 
men’s Association. This brings the total of 
affiliated clubs in the county to 50. They 
have also registered 56 members with the 
State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


An instrument has been perfected that will 
throw the voice of a speaker a mile. Now 
for one that will throw the speaker that far. 


Photo Daily Dispatch, New Kensington 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Wencoyn, New Kensington, are pictured looking through their 
bedroom window which was broken one morning recently when a female deer entered 
their home. Officer Al Kruce, detailed to investigate “something going on at 712 Seventb 
street,” casts a quizzical look at the notes which he has jotted down. 





A committee of the group will appear at the 
camp at the request of Armold C. Sorenson, camp 
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Seven-month-old Gary Williams, of 
Star Route, Meadville, is shown watch- 
ing “Kitty” and her kittens as they 
frolic in their box. The mother cat 
took to the woods one day to return 
with three baby rabbits, which she 
now washes and feeds along with her 
own brood. Two of the tiny rabbits 
can be seen in the left foreground. 


Meadville Tribune Photo. 


Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Association has 
started new—‘Mosquito Trap Shoots’— 
for ‘gals,’ only. The innovation was recently 
held at the Sports farm and conducted in the same 
manner as the regular shoots held for the men. 
The big difference is in the fact that only .22 
calibre rifles are used. loaded with 
shot pellets are fired from the rifles at small clay 
discs. Designed primarily for women and children 
aince they can enjoy the sport without feeling 
the heavy kick-back or recoil from the heavier 
gauge shot guns as usually employed in trap 
shooting. Qualified instructors were on hand to 
help the uninitiated. 


Beneath the cool pine and hemlock surround- 
ing beautiful Haldeman’s Pond, the York County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs staged its 
Second Annual Picnic on Sunday, Jume 22. A 
near-capacity group of sportsmen and their 
families enjoyed a full day of sporting con- 
tests and entertainment featured by the clown- 
ing antics of W. E. Sell, Hanover sporting goods 
dealer. An enormous quantity of five-cent ham- 
burgers and doggies was pushed across the board 
by Chairman Ed Stambaugh’s well organized 
committee. Seth Gordon, Executive Director of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and Rep- 
resentative George A. Goodling were among the 
honored guests present. The Federation will 
be host to the Southern Division on Sunday. 
August 17th. The meeting will be held at the 
North York Playground Auditorium and will 
start at 2 P.M. 
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1946 Membership by Counties 


NORTHWEST DIVISION .................. 18,578 
aks 8 ssc 5 aya is As 20s 1,200 
|" gg ee a paee 1,489 
Cynwehord Goumty oii ces ce kss 2,089 
ES TSR ee eee 2,453 
a a oer 295 
ne 1,534 
Mercer County 5,154 
oo er ee 2,161 
NN ere 2,203 

SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION ............. 11,877 
Bedford County .......... 751 
te. ele SEARS ae rere 3,764 
Cambria Coumty ............ 5,356 
NS 6 Sirota chs dlaimaie 4.45 awe aa 658 
Fulton County raters Sie esse tres hae Ge 219 
Huntingdon County 1,129 

CENTRAL DIVISION iw. 
Bradford County ......... 2,057 
I os si Swe <awsiccie ovens 5,427 
Columbia County ....... 443 
Lycoming County ... 3,016 
Montour County ....... 107 
Northumberland County 1,285 
Snyder County—None 
Sullivan County ........ 716 
Tioga County Biases nae soe 
oo ae ee 986 

MIOMaeemeee DEVIGION 3... 2... ccccscvce 7,251 
Carbon County ...... Pics sere ths 1,404 
Lackawanna Coumy .............. 924 
a err 1,720 
... s =e 840 
Pike County ...... : ase. s 435 
Susquehanna County ............ 704 
NIT. SG ces me wd oo eae dN 712 
Wroming County ...2.....ccsse0s- 512 

SOUTHWEST DIVISION .......... ..+- 20,007 
pO ge 9.577 
a Bee 3.411 
Beaver County ..... 2.425 
. . A See 2,114 
OS 8 ee 748 
UN ges Ses. ae opens 1,776 
a re 1,924 
Washington County .............. 4,300 
Westmoreland County ............ 3,012 

NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION 9,773 
Cameron County —Paid 
Clearfield County—Paid 
oy dS SRSA Serer 2,068 
I PR oo a's 5-0 59 9 05 2,345 
ee ere 3,147 
Potter County—None 

Se jip ere 11,101 
Adams County—None 
Cumberland County—None 
3 Sons's. 0:0 0'00 o.018:49 3006 
oO eee eer rr 2,682 
ee ee 106 
COO ROUND 65 onc ccccscsceses 2,230 
PTE, <<... swede sasvieee ses 1,320 
SE EY. ois ew wwcvevocseues 400 
A EE ere ee ri Til 
ay sais sce ais a dee oe 3,358 

BSOUTHEAGT DEVESION ...0.cccccceccseces 37,385 
bin a hin a 4 bh 0 05 48S Se 8,437 
EE 5555's co bisme nye ee cen 2,747 
PT Te Tee 3,155 
Oe 2415 
ar eee 9,218 
Montgomery County ....._........ 4,118 
Northampton County ............. 3.648 
Philadelphia County .............. 1,880 
TS Rr ree 2,087 

Total Membership as of May 28, 1947 .... 141,837 


“While driving along a road in Florida with 
my good friend Dr. A. C. Bent, the well known 
orinthologist, we noticed a large make lying 
at the side of the road. We got out and found 
that it was trying to swallow a smaller snake, 
which was about half way down. There was a 
single knot tied in the body of the small snake. 
This knot had caught in the side of the big 
snakes mouth, and had prevented further 
swallowing. We pulled the small smake out, and 
the large one promptly glided away. The small 
snake lay quietly for a moment, then unmtied the 
knot and went off. I suppose the knot was 
tied by accident, while the smake was thrashing 
around, but it was there just the same and saved 
the snake’s life.’—John B. Semple, Sewickley, Pa. 
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SNAKE vs. GROUNDHOG 


The Ranger on the Jefferson State Forest re- 
ported that while engaged in cleaning the ditches 
along one of the truck trails he was attracted 
by the persistent terrified squealing of an animal 
upon the hillside. He finally decided to investi- 
gate and he found a young woodchuck crouched 
down about three feet from the entrance to 
its den, squealing as loudly as its little lungs 
would permit. it was a squeal of pain rather 
than of terror. Looking about carefully for the 
cause, the Ranger discovered a rattlesnake about 
three feet in front of the little fellow, slowly 
stalking him. The youngster was apparently 
paralyzed with fear end unable to move. The 
Ranger quickly dispatched the reptile with a 
stick and stretched it over a rock. It was a 
medium size rattler, about forty inches long, 
and carried seven rattles and a button. After 
inspecting it for some minutes, he wondered 
about the woodchuck, turned around to find that 
the animal had not moved although its squealing 
had subsided; nor would it move until he walked 
around behind it and gently nudged it with his 
stick. That broke the spell and once he found 
he couki move, the little fellow was off like 
a streak and into the hole. 


Child Rescued from Paws of an 
Angry Animal 


“Forest City, Dec. 27-—dHarry, the 9-year-old 
son of Paul Hessler, of Clark’s Valley, while 
roaming through the woods with his father, was 
suddenly attacked by a large catamount. 

The child was lagging behind about 100 yards, 
when he heard a peculiar noise in the brush 
back of him. He turned and saw the animal 
darting toward him, and he screamed and ran. 
stumbling over a stone, thus giving the catamount 
fair play on him. 

The childs screaming brought the father to the 
spot, where the animal was Harry’s 
clothing. The father’s frightful screams scared 
the catamount away. Harry was taken home 
unconscious, but is now slightly improved.” 

Copied from an issue of Summit New Era, 
under date of December 28, 1895, a paper which 
has since went out of business. 

I was handed a copy to look over and I found 
the above article which you may wish to use in 
the Game News.—F. E. Jenkins, Game Protector 
B-8 


A BIT ’O HISTORY: Baek in 1844, lumber- 
jacks working high up in the Pocono mountains, 
in the upper reaches of Pike county, 1,900 feet 
above sea level, devised a plan for building a 
logging highway from the scene of their activities 
to the saw mill at Wallempaupack, six miles away. 
They picked out a swampy section, dammed it 
up and then built a chute running into a stream. 

By transforming the spongy plateau into an 
artificiahdake, they facilitated moving the logs to 
the chute. It was a comparatively easy matter 
to slide them across the ice. Then, in the spring, 
when the thaw came, they would release the logs 
4 float them over the logging highway to the 
mill. 

Impounding ef the water up there 103 years 
ago was the inception of one of Pennsylvania’s 
great recreation centres. The lumberjacks gwho 
sought to ease their labors by building the dam 
didn’t suspect it then, put they were building the 
nucleus of what today is Promised Land lake, a 
900-acre expanse of water, mecca for fisher- 
men and summer vacationists from all parts of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

The lumbering men actually killed two birds 
with one stone. In the spongy morass that they 
caused te be covered up with water were many 
fine, tall trees. They represented a treasure in 
lumber. The nature of the earth in which they 
were reoted made it almost impossible to get 
the logs out after the trees were cut down. 

By cevering the surface with water this was 
made easy. They cut down the trees after the 
water was frozen solid In the fall. Then they 
towed them over the ice to the chute, and thence 
to the Wallenpaupack mill. 

By doing this they lost a few feet ef lumber; 
the difference between the bottom of the tree 
and the point where the tree emerged from the 
ice. The remains of the stumps still stick out of 
the lake today, mute evidence of lumbering 
activities more than a century ago. 
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Dazed and out of its accustomed habitat, a fine specimen of bald eagle was found recently 
along Pine Grove-Caledonia mountain road close to Cumberland-Adams county line. 
James P. Bissett, insert, 216 Kelso Street, Paxtang, ——— his car and began taking camera 

n 


snapshots of the bird which showed no signs of try 


My Dear Fellow-Beagler: 


You are a friend of the Sportsmen’s Beagle 
Club, and it has been granted a license by the 
American Kennel Club to hold a Bench Show 
Saturday, October 4. 

A. K. C. Licensed Fall Field Trial the week 
following, October 5 to 10. 

To stage a Specialty Dog Show requires a lot 
of work. No one man or a small committee 
should undertake this job. Therefore, I, as Secre- 
tary of the Bench Show Committee, appeal to 
every member of the Club to consider him- or 
herself as a member of this Committee and offer 
his or her services to do something to make 
a success of this project. 

The Trophy Committee, the Advertising Com- 
mittee and the Refreshment Committee need your 











g to fly away. 


help. The least any member can do is to take 
a half-page advertisement in the Catalogue, or 
offer a suitable trophy. Then enter your Hounds 
and get others to enter. 

The effort put forth by those interested in 
Show Beagles has shown fruit in the calibre of 
our Field Trial Beagles. By this I want to 
impress upon you the need for aH Beaglers to 
give a h hand im every way to further 
the Merry Little Hound. 

Thanking you in advancd for your earnest and 
hearty cooperation, I beg to remain in the im 
terest of the Beagle— 


Yours fraternally 


Fred’k Wm. Kraiker, 
715 Keighler Avenue, 
Secane, Delaware County, Pa. 


. 


Month-old baby woodchuck being fed 
by ‘fleinie” Richeal, Eastvale, after it 
was turned over to the man in a 
weakened condition by a sympathetic 
neighbor who found the young animal. 
He soon “perked up” and has since gradu- 
ated te the nursing bottle. 


Photo, News Tribune, Beaver Falls. 
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A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM OF WATERFOWL MANAGEMENT—from Page 3 
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covering the best known breeding areas in 
Canada and Alaska. The number of paired 
and single drakes of each species are re- 
corded and correlated with the total num- 
bers observed. Clutch sizes in nests are 
noted. Hatching success is recorded. Later, 
brood counts by age classes are computed 
to provide average survival data. Similar 
methods are followed on National Wildlife 
Refuges in the United States. 

8. The Service needs state help in getting 
this kind of information. Waterfowl biolo- 
gists in all the states can follow much the 
same procedure of cruising the breeding 
areas during the peaks of pre-nesting, nest- 
ing, and rearing seasons. Review of the 
averages found on individual areas scattered 
over the breeding range in Canada, Alaska, 
and the United States would then provide 
a practical and satisfactory index to the 
character of each breeding year. Regula- 
tions could be adjusted accordingly. 









Migration and Wintering 


1. Catering to the needs of waterfowl dur- 
ing their migration and wintering periods 
needs much more attention than the Fish 
and Wildilfe Service alone can supply. The 
requirements of ducks and geese during 
these two periods are, first of all, ample food 
supplies and safe resting places within easy 
cruising ranges. States having the greatest 
number of areas meeting these requirements 
enjoy the best wildfowling. On the other 
hand, states which have lost waterfowl habi- 
tats through intensified agriculture, unwise 
drainage, huge impoundments for irrigation 




















or power and diversion of rivers, now have 
little to offer either ducks or hunters. 

2. Flocking together of waterfowl at a 
few favorable points has concentrated hunt- 
ing, intensified lead poisoning and disease 
factors, reduced food supplies. Clearly, the 
need is to scatter the flocks. Future han- 
dling must emphasize acquisition and de- 
velopment of many well-distributed fall and 
winter spots, not rely on a few large ones. 
Here is where state and local governments 
can do a good job. They can handle such 
projects much more efficiently and econom- 
ically than the Federal Government which 
must for the most part, restrict its refuge 
program to the larger areas. In each state 
there are many opportunities for develop- 
ment work of this sort. 

3. Food production on many hundreds of 
thousands of acres in major wintering 
grounds on the Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
Coast has been reduced by: (a) Intrusion 
of salt water into formerly fresh marshes by 
construction of inland waterways, ship chan- 
nels and artificial inlets. The same acre of 
marsh produces less food as salt and brack- 
ish marsh than as fresh marsh. Whenever 
possible private, state and federal agencies 
should restore fresh water conditions. (b) 
Spread of plant pests which have little or 
no food value themselves but which smother 
out food producing plants. Most important 
of these are water hyacinth, alligator weed 
and two species of sawgrass. They now 
cover vast areas of formerly food-producing 
m-«rshes, forcing the waterfowl to find new 
winter homes. Possibly this is one of the 


reasons why more of our birds now go south 
into Mexico. (c) Drainage of wintering 
marsh land still continues although at re- 
duced rate. Most of the economically feas- 
ible and agriculturally productive drainage 
programs have been completed long ago. 
Those proposing drainage programs should 
be strongly opposed and made to prove the 
soundness of their program beyond question. 


4. Reasonably effective methods are known 
for control of water hyacinth and sawgrass. 
Large scale control programs for these plant 
pests should be vigorously pushed. No ef- 
fective method for control of alligator weed 
is yet known and investigations to find a 
control method should be forcefully urged. 
Once developed the control method should 
be put into large scale use as soon as pos- 
sible. 

5. Detailed knowledge of waterfowl migra- 
tion is important in (a) establishing refuges 
and public shooting grounds and (b) de- 
termining flyways in their relation to hunt- 
ing. Banding is the best source of in- 
formation. Ducks need to be banded 
throughout the breeding grounds in Canada, 
Alaska and the United States. In the United 
States this work could be done by personnel 
of Federal refuges, and by State Game De- 
partment personnel on certain strategic areas. 
The work could well be made a project by 
the various State Game Departments under 
provisions of the Federal Aid Act. In 
Alaska, banding operations could be car- 
ried on by Fish and Wildlife Service per- 
sonnel. An enlarged program has already 
been outlined for this summer’s operation 
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in the Territory. In Canada, the banding on 
the breeding grounds could be carried on 
jointly by personnel of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and Ducks Unlimited. 

6. The national waterfowl refuge program 
is well advanced and performing its antici- 
pated work in preserving a necessary brood 
stock. This program should be carried on 
to completion. It would be helped by rais- 
ing the Duck Stamp to two dollars. Serious 
gaps still exist in its coverage of the water- 
fowl concentration areas. Particularly vul- 
nerable in winter is California at the end 
of the Pacific Flyway, the Gulf Coast region, 
and New England. Several large-scale nest- 
ing restoration projects of 30,000 to 50,000 
acres should ke restored through the medium 
of the Duck Stamp in the northern United 
States breeding zone. These areas formerly 
had fine producing records but have been 
rendered impotent mostly by drainage and 
irrigation. 

Law Enforcement 

1. Regulations are a conservation tool. 
Their enforcement is the’ only means by 
which the harvest can be satisfactorily regu- 
lated and the birds given the protection they 
badly need on their wintering areas, breed- 
ing grounds, and during migrations. 

2. At the present time, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service has only about 70 law enforce- 
ment agents to cover the entire United States. 
Obviously this staff is inadequate. Increased 
hunting pressure, and the related problems 
of pollution, disease, and crop protection 
need much more attention. Additional 
agents are needed in both the federal and 
state enforcement organizations. 

3. Excellent cooperation in the enforce- 
ment of Federal hunting regulations has 
been given to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
by most of the State Game Agencies but in 
some of the states there is still room for im- 
provement. 

4. But beyond the need for better law en- 
forcement, the hunter should be educated to 
his individual responsibilities. He should 
(a) observe the regulations and see that 
others do the same (b) voluntarily restrict 
his own kill (c) stop shooting at waterfowl 
beyond effective killing range of his gun, 
thereby reducing present disastrous crippling 
losses (d) make every effort to retrieve 
downed birds, using trained dogs as much 
as possible (e) contribute more to the pro- 
gram than mere license and duck stamp. 


DISTRIBUTION BY FLYWAYS 
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“\fter all, he is the principal beneficiary of 
our efforts. He needs to be reminded of it. 


Mortality Causes 


1. When waterfowl migrate south to find 
suitable fall and winter feeding and resting 
places, the combined influence of all mor- 
talities must be determined, not the legal 
kill alone. Botulism, cholera, lead poisoning, 
pollution, crippling and other factors all play 
a part. The fewer the birds that are lost 
to other factors, the greater can be the 
number harvested. But how many ducks 
are lost beyond the legal kill? At this 
stage of waterfowl management the answer 
is difficult to learn. It is unlikely that total 
numbers of ducks dying from cholera, bo- 
tulism, lead poisoning and the other factors 
ever can be figured accurately. Common 
sense tells us that indices must be used in- 
stead of total numbers. If they are ar- 


rived at by a uniform and consistent method 


they will provide practical management tools. 

2. Estimates of the total hunting bag and 
crippling losses each year must come direct 
from the hunters themselves. They are the 
only ones who can report their true hunting 
success or failure. But the puzzling ques- 
tion is how can we get this information from 
the hunter into the hands of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service? 

3. Several methods have been tried. One 
involved a “Score-card” questionnaire (pub- 
lished in various cooperative newspapers and 
sporting magazines). Although the response 
was generally not as great as had keen an- 
ticipated, a new source of information was 
tapped. The “Score-cards” have real pos- 
sibilities. We need more of them. And we 
need to determine the percentage of duck 
stamp purchasers who actually went hunting. 

4. Another method was also tried. U. S. 
Game Management Agents contacted hunters 
and had them complete form questionnaires. 
Figures obtained by this method probably 
provide a closer approach to the actual kill 
than those of the “Score-card” since the 
sampling is more of a random nature. But 
like the “Score-card” this hunter-agent tally 
can be of practical value only if a large and 
representative number of hunters report 
from each state. 

5. Several of the states have made con- 
scientious effort to approximate hunting kill 
of waterfowl. The common method is by 
requiring hunters to report to the State 
Game Department after the season. Esti- 
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mates derived from this approach are valu- 
able. Present weakness is that only a few 
states are represented and the figures are 
usually not available for a year or so after 
they are most needed. It would be a mighty 
step forward if all states undertook a uni- 
form method of sampling their hunter popu- 
lation. 

6. Emerging from the foregoing trial and 
error methods is the suggestion that the 
states join hands with the Service to devise 
and carry out a nation-wide random sam- 
pling; that a sort of Gallup poll be con- 
ducted at the end of the waterfowl hunting 
season. 

7. But all of these methods consider only 
the bag and unretrieved losses in the United 
States and only part of the story is told. 
The Canadian and Latin-American coun- 
tries also need supply satisfactory hunting 
statistics. In lieu thereof, one other method 
might provide reasonable management in- 
formation. This would ke to band water- 
fowl on their breeding grounds and de- 
termine through analysis of the banding re- 
turns on these sample populations, the rate 
at which banded birds were reported by 
hunters. Through study of the returns it is 
possible to get an index to the hunting 
pressure and compute the approximate sur- 
vival of the population from year to year. 
An attempt is now being made to test this 
method. Banding crews working on Ca- 
nadian areas will investigate the problems 
involved in banding sample Prairie Provinces 
breeding populations. This year will be 
mostly experimental. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults should prove whether the plan is prac- 
tical. If trapping and banding of breeding 
ground birds does prove practical, perhaps 
cooperative programs can be worked out by 
which workers or students in wildlife man- 
agement from various states and provinces 
can help carry out the work. 

8. Any factors responsible for important 
waterfowl losses are of interest, particularly 
if the factor can be controlled. Local in- 
tensive studies of any such factors by state 
game biologists and others are encouraged. 
The Service will welcome the information 
as an aid in viewing the entire national 
picture. Local reports on waterfowl losses 
from botulism or fowl cholera should be 
made whenever possible. Also, it is espe- 
cially important to get wider knowledge on 
lead poisoning because it is so widespread. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY—from Page 5 
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Trees provide all sorts of photographic possibilities from the all-over structure to the 


mmnallest branch. 


cess of feeding them. Choose a time when 
both birds are away searching for food and 
then approach using extreme caution. If one 
of the birds should return before the com- 
pletion of the job, remain as motionless as 
possible and do not complete the job until 
both birds are again away from the nest. 
While some birds are very accommodating 
and show very little fear, either of the 
photographer or his camera, others may be 
extremely nervous and can be photographed 
enly after using extreme caution and wait- 
ing sometimes for long periods of time. 
Here indeed is a test of the patience of the 


photographer. 


Shallow ponds and streams are useful 
seurces for obtaining photographic material 
such as frogs, toads, salamanders, and the 
various crustaceans and water insects. 
Usually it is unsatisfactory to photograph 
them at the spot where they are found, but 
if they are collected and taken home, they 
may be photographed in the glass aquarium 
that has been mentioned elsewhere in this 
article. Try to duplicate the natural en- 
vironment, as nearly as possible, in which 
each of the subjects were found. 


July is one ef the best months in which 
te photograph insects. The nature phetog- 
rapher should never be at a loss for a 
sufficient number of subjects. Insects are 
to be found nearly everywhere outdoors 
and sometimes, to our discomfort, indoors. 


A. series of photographs showing all the 
different stages in the metamorphosis of 
some of the insects is both interesting and 
instructive. Such a series should be started 
with the egg of the particular insect to be 
phetographed. Before collecting these eggs 
a person will have to know where to look 
for them, therefore it is best to consult a 
goed book on insects or a competent au- 
thority before doing so. Much time will be 
saved. With some species, such as the butter- 
flies, the eggs may be located by observ- 
img on what plantlife the adult insect is 





feeding. The eggs are laid on the food plant 
on which the parent insect is feeding but 
may be somewhat difficult to locate. 

Insects must be photographed at close 
range, and as the distance from camera to 
subject decreases so does the depth of focus 
of the camera. To get as great a depth of 
focus as possible, the opening in the dia- 
phram of the lens must be cut down as small 
as possible. When this is done, a longer 
exposure is necessary to properly expose the 
negative, and it will be found that it is 
almost impossible to keep a lively subject 
in focus. Many photographers of insects 
work only with mounted specimens but un- 
Jess these specimens have been mounted and 
properly arranged by an expert, it is quite 
difficult to make them appear lifelike im 
a phote. 

One of the best methods I know for 
handling insects to be photographed is to 
place them in a refrigerator until they be- 
come numb but still able to cling to the 
twig or object on which they are to be 
photographed. When it is desired to photo- 
graph them in the field, a home-made re- 
frigerater containing dry ice may be used 
to good advantage. The camera should be 
set up and focused on the spot on which 
the insect is to be photographed, with the 
shutter set for the proper exposure, before 
taking the insect out of the refrigerator. 
With all preparations made beforehand, all 
that remains to be done is to properly ar- 
range the subject and to make the exposure. 

One of the most difficult forms of nature 
photography is that of photographing wild 
flowers. Some of the more fragile species 
are in motion almost constantly, even on the 
most calm days. Pick a day when there 
is very little breeze and carry along some 
sort of windbreak, just in case. The camera 
should be placed on the same level or 
slightly higher than the subject. If a film 
with a fast emulsion is being used, I find it 
best to shade out the subject. Confusing 
plant-life grewing too near should be pulled 


——..., 


or bent out of the way so it will not de- 
tract from the subject. 

In conclusion, let me quote a paragraph 
from L. W. Brownell’s “Natural History with 
a Camera.” 

“To be a completely successful nature 
photographer, one must forget, as far ag 
possible, all considerations of personal com- 
fort. Anyone who is afraid of soiling his 
clothes or getting his shoes muddy, who 
does not enjoy walking in the snow or wad- 
ing in ice-cold water, who is too sluggish to 
move under a blazing summer sun or too 
tired to lug a heavy camera outfit under all 
such conditions, had best forswear nature 
photography before he starts. For all of 
these more or less disagreeable incidents, and 
many more, await him who would eonsci- 
entiously follow nature’s trails and phote- 
graph her offspring. In spite of all these 
drawbacks, or perhaps because of them, a 
lover of the out-of-doors rarely tires of it, 
but becomes more and more deeply imter- 
ested as he progresses. Each picture ob- 
tained is something of considerable value 
gained, and those secured under uncomfort- 
able and sometimes dangerous conditions, or 
by hardship, exposure, and diligent toil, are 
the ones that we prize the most, even though 
they may be far from the best that we have 
from the point of real excellence.” 


STATUS OF OUR STORY CONTEST 


As you know the contest for submitting 
the most unusual hunting or outdoor ex- 
perience ends the last day of September. 
While it has resulted in sixty or more con- 
tributions to date, we are confident there are 
a lot of readers who could compete if they 
wanted to. As we said before and say again, 
we are not in the least interested in any- 
one’s ability as a writer. All we are in- 
terested in is hearing about the unusual 
things afield. So, if you have not already 
submitted your experience do so before mid- 
night September 30. Don’t use more than 
750 words in recounting it, type it on 8% 
x 11 paper double spaced with your name 
and address at the top of each page in the 
upper right-hand corner. Address it to the 
Pennsy]vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
and mark it for the attention of the OUT- 





DOOR STORY CONTEST. You are not 
limited to one experience. Prizes are: First, 
$100.00; second $50.00; third $25.00; five 


$10.00 prizes and five $5.00 prizes. 





A splendid “shot” of a woodchuck snapped 
Jume 1 this year by Doug Carswell, Ptains. 
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BOWMAN’S HILL SANCTUARY—from Page 8 





“living memorials.” Each little flower spring- 
ing up in its accustomed place year after 
year pays tribute to the valiant men who 
made this ground sacred in the service of 
their Country. 

The trees, shrubs, wildflowers and ferns 
along the trails at Bowman’s Hill are in a 
public park established as a perpetual me- 
morial. The perpetuity of the Preserve is 
therefore assured. There are Park Guards 
for the protection of Washington Crossing 
Park and also of the Preserve from van- 
dalism. 

The protection of the flora—the living me- 
merials—however, is based on a more noble 
appeal than the authoritative badge of an 
officer. In the past 12 years there have been 
several arrests and fines of $25 or more for 
flagrant vandalism within the Preserve. But 
a fragrant spray of Trailing Arbutus along 
a heavily travelled trail or masses of Vir- 
ginia Bluebells along the motor road througn 
the Preserve verify a spirit of patriotic re- 
spect for their preservation which has been 
built around the public relations of these 
plants, since the inception of the Preserve. 


The Preserve was founded as a project of 
Conservation. It was sponsored by thou- 
sands of women throughout Pennsylvania 
whose various clubs are continually activat- 
ing the preservation of our natural beauty, 
national resources and wild life through the 
systematic efforts of their Conservation Com- 
mittees. 

These Committees concentrate their ef- 
forts through the Conservation Council, 
formerly headed by Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger 
and now by Mrs. Humbert Powell. This 
Council is the corporate sponsor of the Pre- 
serve. Through the widespread influence of 
this Council in Garden Clubs, Women’s 
Clubs, Girl Scouts, patriotic organizations 
and sympathetic groups, the status of these 
plants as “living memorials” in a_ public 
park has been very well established in the 
public mind. 

The flora of Pennsylvania well deserves 
an outdoor vivarium where the public can 
become better acquainted with the beautiful 
and interesting wildlife they encounter in 
trips afield. Pennsylvania is a keystone 
state botanically as well as politically. The 
glaciers left behind species of plants which 
are native to northern stretches of the 
United States, Canada and Greenland. Plants 
abundant in States south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line are found in the southern 
counties of this State. Beautiful orchids, 
abundant in the Pine barrens of New Jersey, 
are rare specimens in the gravel flats around 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. All these types are 
included in Pennsylvania’s flora. When 
William Penn closed a deal for what is now 
this Commormwealth for approximately $65,- 
00, he acquired one of the most wonderful 
tracts of land in America. Its sylvan beauty 
Suggested its future name. It was rich in 
wild life which in turn was dependent on 
the preservation of its woodlands and 
Steams. The education of the public to- 
ward ways and means of conserving our 
heritage of natural wealth can be nurtured 
Y a more intimate acquaintance with our 
flora and fauna. 

We believe that groups of school children 
strolling along the nature trails of Bow- 
man’s Hill wnder the supervision of teachers 
fained as naturalists will have a more in- 


Woods oak 
marker bears the Arms 
of William Penn, the 
date of his birth, and 
the date of the dedi- 
cation of Penn’s Woods 
by Governor James H. 
Duff, then Attorney 
General, on Oct. 12, 
1944, as part of the 
William Penn Tercen- 
tenary. The marker 
was donated in honor 
of Margaret 8.B. Zant- 
zinger, chairman, 
+ a Woods Commit- 


telligent understanding of the practice and 
purpose of conservation. 


There were more than 125 species of trees 
and some 2000 species of shrubs, ferns and 
wild flowers in Pennsylvania in Penn’s time. 
It is the objective of Bowman’s Hill Wild 
Flower Preserve to assemble within its 
bounds group plantings of as many of these 
as possible. Many kinds of native plants 
were used by the Indians for medicinal pur- 
poses. Some of them are still the “materia 
medica” of our generation. The Medicinal 
Plant Trail is the host of a collection of 
plants recognized for medicinal properties, 
and The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
compiled for the Preserve a list of native 
Pennsylvania plants commonly used in medi- 
cine. About 340 feet from the entrance of 
the medicinal Plant Trail there is a stand 
of plants about 10” high with dark green 
leaves. In April they are topped with a 
greenish-white flower. Physicians recognize 
the name Hydrastis canadensis but many 
have never seen the plant growing. Be- 
side the plant is a marker bearing the num- 
ber 53 more commonly known as Goldenseal. 
This is its identification number. Other well- 
known medicinal plants along this trail are 
Ginseng No. 236, May Apple No. 204, Witch 
Hazel No. 263, Spicebush No. 84 and Winter- 
green No. 69. 


Over 500 species of native plants have 
been brought into the Preserve, given identi- 
fication numbers, and recorded in the files. 
Location of plantings along the trails is fa- 
cilitated by footage markers. Rocks, on 
which are painted white keystones with black 
figures indicating the distance from the en- 
trance to the trail, have been set every 50 
feet. Trail guides are prepared showing the 
number, footage and name of each planting. 

Of course, all of the plantings did not 
survive. We could not understand why the 


lobelia disappeared as fast as planted until 
we found the roots all carefully stored away 
in the domicile of Mr. Muskrat; washed and 
cleaned, ready for future meals. In the 
winter, deer seem to like the fresh shoots of 





our partridgeberry and “Br’er” Rabbit en- 
joyed the Blue Phlox. There are ways of 
controlling these troubles. Many of the 
plantings require special habitats not orig- 
inally found in the Preserve area. Lime- 
stone and sandstone outcrops were specially 
built for ferns and plants that will not tol- 
erate any other kind of a home. The Pre- 
serve boasts of the only existing artificial 
sphagnum bog built after several years of 
experiment. Cranberries, Arethusa, Grass- 
Pink, Orchids, and other bog-living plants 
brought in by the Park Superintendent seem 
to thrive in their new home. On the other 
hand, a study of the requirements of certain 
plants indicate a location in the Preserve 
just to their liking. A spot was found for 
Crested Iris which shows its appreciation 
every May by a regal display of deep blue- 
jewelled blooms. 

The 10 major Trails bear such descriptive 
names as Marshmarigold, Bluebell, Azalea, 
Laurel, Educational (om which 26 or more 
plantings are marked with their common 
names), Fern and Gentian. The others are 
named in honor of well known nature or 
garden lovers, such as Harshberger, Lloyd, 
Parry and Reed. The two sphagnum bogs 
provide happy homes for the bog-loving 
plants such as our native Orchids, and other 
rare and dainty plants. 

In addition to the Trails and the two Bogs, 
there is Penn’s Woods—a 15-acre area within 
the Preserve, dedicated in Octeber 1944 by 
the then Attorney-General of the State, the 
Hon. James H. Duff, as Pennsylvania’s first 
Living Memorial Reforestation Project. Of 
the 109 trees native to the State, 40 are 
already represented in this area. To date, 
132 trees have been sponsored by groups and 
individuals, many of them as memorials to 
men who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in World War IL. 

When the Preserve was only 5 years old, 
Girard wrote in his column of April 5, 1989: 

“Hail to Bowman’s Hill! There it stands 
and presents in Bucks Ceunty the finest 


(Continued on Page 3%) 





























ONG before men 


invented plows and 
other tools for cultivating the soil, many 
animals were working with similar effect. 
Animals continually bring deeper soil to 
the surface, where it is exposed to weather- 


ing. Water then penetrates the ground 
through their burrows and, as a sponge 
holds water, the porous earth reduces the 
run-off in wet weather. The increased mois- 
ture leads to a better growth of vegetation, 
which in turn enriches the soil. Burrowing 
animals commonly make their homes under 
rocks and logs. After each rain the rock 
or log sinks a little, and the animals living 
underneath must excavate more earth. This 
is piled up around the rock or log and 
gradually covers it. 

Although many other animals work the 
soil, moles are the most conspicuous culti- 
vators throughout much of the Northern 
Hemisphere. When we see the irregularly 
rounded ridges of a mole’s runway crossing 
the lawn or wandering along the rows of a 
garden, our reaction is generally one of 
enmity. The mole industriously pushes its 
way through the earth, up-rooting delicate 
plants and sod. Here and there it pushes 
up “fountains” of earth that may cover and 
smother plants. Also, moles eat some vege- 
table matter: certain bulbs, tubers, and 
seeds. However, it is only in cultivated 
land that moles are injurious, and even here 
they usually pay for their damage by the 
_mumber of grubs they eat. 


RABBIT DOGS—from Page 20 


burrowing life. 


The broad and 
armed with stout, sharp claws. 


glass cage packed with earth. 


artificial light. 


deep burrows. 


front part of its body to one side. 


limb for the other. 
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The common mole is well fitted for its powerfully drawn back, scooping out som — ™ 

Its shape is streamlined, the earth. The head is next bent to the other g 

head sharply pointed. The front limbs are side and the right paw scoops out more : 
short and powerful, set far forward so that earth. At each stroke the earth is throw 

they look as if they came out from the sides back under the mole’s body. The hind feet § _ 

of the neck, immediately behind the head. are brought forward under the belly to kick § ™ 

shovel-like forefeet are the loose earth backward. After a pile f § N 

earth has accumulated, the mole makesaf # 

The mole’s methods of digging are differ- tight somersault in its burrow. Then tg t 

ent from those of other animals and can be pushes the pile of earth in front of it along : 
studied by putting the animal in a narrow _ the tunnel, using first one broad shovel-paw 

The mole and then the other, hitching along on th — # 
will then dig without paying attention to three other limbs. When the vertical tunnel 

those who are watching him, especially in leading to the surface is reached, the loom f f 

earth is pushed into it, causing an equa f 3 

Moles make two kinds of tunnels, the sur- amount to be forced out the top, in th ¢ 

face runways we see on the lawns, and center of the mole hill, somewhat on thf + 

When working only a few _ principle of a sausage-stuffing machine. The Q 

inches below the surface, the mole twists the surplus earth falls down the sides, giving > | 
The the familiar mole hill its typical appearance. 

forefoot underneath pushes against the floor In comparison with its size, the mole ‘ 

of the tunnel, while the opposite foot is moves enormous amounts of earth. In suit f ‘ 

brought up along the muzzle and thrust able soil it may dig at the rate of twelve ! 

vigorously upward, pushing up the roof of feet or more per hour and may keep this | 
the runway. From time to time the mole up day and night. One mole is even know 

changes its position, exchanging one fore- to have made a run of nearly a hundred § ' 

Meanwhile, its sensi- yards in a single night after a rain. Since th 

tive snout is moving about rapidly as if to common mole is only about five or six inches | 
locate food or anything unusual in the newly long, not counting the tail, this feat would 
compare with that of a man digging a tunnel, 


exposed earth. 

In excavating deep tunnels a foot or more 
below the surface, other methods must be 
used. The head is turned to the right. The 
left front foot is brought forward, then is 





large enough for him to crawl through, ove 
half a mile long. In tests of strength, moles 
have also proved extraordinary, lifting ob 
jects more than 30 times their own weight. 


— 





of the winners. 


Hunting rabbits with beagles from an esthetic 




































viewpoint is truly “tops.” The seasoned beagler, is as exclusive as 
a dry fly fisherman and the grouse hunter. 

Rabbits are hunted with many breeds of dogs, and just plain 
dogs. I have seen my colored friends have fair success and much 
fun with odd looking mutts of very uncertain heritage. However, 
the sport is the thing, and let every man enjoy his sport the way 
he likes it best. 

Spaniels have been used very successfully for rabbits for a num- 
ber of years and seem to be gaining in popularity. The hard working 
cocker and springer are very capable if they are bred right and 
properly trained. The greatest objection seems to be the aksence 
of the mellow bell-ringing furnished by the beagles. 

Another advantage of using the spaniel for rabbits is the fact 
that he can be used for birds also. He flushes instead of pointing, 














and his chasing the cottontail does not give him bad habits when 
he is used for birds. 

Many hunters go afield for rabbits without a dog and may have 
a degree of success by picking them out of brush and thickets 
but a fellow just can’t get the pleasure of hunting without a dog 
Far too many animals are wounded and left to die because a 40 
is not along to finish the job of bagging the game. 

There is something irresistable about the cottontail. He is 4 
brilliant part in our pattern of game. He is the preceptor of 
gunning youth, the humble creature who provides sport for millions 
of adult gunners. The animal whose meaty buttocks and loin, fried 
juicy and sweet in country bacon grease, tastes mighty good with 
a dash of sherry to bring out the heavenly aroma and match the 
sentiment derived from the day afiéld. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE—from Page 13 








ing natural resources, the effects of great 
food control, navigation, power or reclama- 
tion projects on natural resources and many 
others. Each year the changing national 
economic, industrial, social and agricultural 
picture focuses attention on some new as- 
pect of conservation and this changing scene 
will be found reflected in the programs of 
the general sessions. 

The technical sessions are primarily for 
those doing research on wildlife problems 
and those applying the results of such re- 
search to better management. While these 
meetings are for the technicians they are 
open to all and nearly every meeting is 
packed. Here can one hear discussed the 
latest studies of deer, bear, wild turkeys, 
grouse, quail, pheasants, waterfowl, rabbits, 
fish and many others. New methods of tak- 
ing censuses may be presented, better traps 
for use in livetrapping a wide variety of 
animals and birds for replanting, the latest 
in methods of further improving stocks of 
game and fish, and dozens of other subjects 
appear on these programs as new ideas and 
new information become available. 


The information presented at those meet- 
ings is published as the Transactions of the 
North American Wildlife Conference and 
these volumes kecome an annual report in 
the research work accomplished and prog- 
ress in wildlife management as well as an 
historical record of the problems, failures, 
and successes of the conservation movement. 


While these publicly presented programs 
form the nucleus of the conference—many 
societies hold informal meetings during the 
conference. There are conferences in which 
ideas are exchanged, controversies examined 
and frequently settled and cooperative pro- 
grams between various groups developed. 

The Wildlife Management Institute will 
also provide fellowships to outstanding stu- 
dents engaged in wildlife work with the 
purpose of helping to provide a continuing 
supply of trained workers in the conserva- 
tion field. These men are needed as refuge 
managers, land managers, law enforcement 
officers, wildlife administrators, technicians 
who can measure wildlife populations, their 
condition and the condition and adequacy 
of the environment on which they must de- 
pend, before effective administration is pos- 
sible, and research men to tackle the new 
wildlife problems that are continually aris- 
ing as agricultural and industrial use of land 

ges. In order to help provide these 
colleges and universities offering such courses 
trained men the Institute will cooperate with 
to secure better qualified men for these 
varied jobs. 


_ These school training units have made 
it possible for many new conservation activ- 
ities to be staffed with men having some 
fundamental understanding of basic prob- 
lems. The refuge development and admin- 
istration program of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service was largely manned by men 
trained in 10 cooperative units located in 
selected agricultural colleges. The state per- 
sonnel handling the Pittman-Robertson State 
Aid Program was largely recruited from the 
Same source. Many of the men working on 


‘tiver basin studies, the latest advance in 


conservation field, came largely from 
these schools. This river basin work in- 
volves the integration of biological studies 








of the effects of proposed great water im- 
poundment programs on wildlife and fish 
resources, and the development of programs 
to elirhinate or minimize any bad effects as 
well as extend any good that may come 
from such construction. 

The Institute will also publish books, bul- 
letins and other publications designed to 
further the wildlife conservation program. 
At present it has in preparation three know- 
how bulletins giving specific directions for 
producing and maintaining good environment 
for upland game, for sound methods of 
propagation and restocking, and for im- 
provement of impounded waters for water- 
fowl use. In addition to the annual trans- 
actions of the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference the organization will also publish 
from time to time books on various wildlife 
subjects, particularly those relating to man- 
agement. It is hoped to provide an avenue 
for publication of manuscripts that might 
not readily find other publication oppor- 
tunities. 


The Wildlife Management Institute will 
also, from time to time, engage in research 
projects that seem necessary and where no 
other agency can undertake them. At pres- 
ent the only research project is the Delta 
Duck Station carried on in Manitoba. It 
already has produced valuable information, 
and a definite program of research into some 
of the fundamentals of waterfowl manage- 
ment in the Canadian Prairie Provinces is 
underway. 

The Wildlife Management Institute is a 
small organization which hopes to use its 
resources to the best advantage in promot- 
ing sound, intelligent wildlife restoration 
and management programs. Its present pro- 
gram has been outlined above. Its program 
five years from now, however, might be quite 
different. 

To me the best analogy of its job is one 
taken from the football field. It seems to 


me that we can best use our resources and 
strength as the safety player. We may not 
get into every play. Our resources and. per- 
sonnel are too limited for that. Rather, we’ll 
play behind the line—helping the other play- 
ers when and where our help seems to be 
needed most to prevent a break-through by 
anticonservation forces whoever they may 
be. Perhaps our added help can push a 
good program along a little faster, perhaps 
it can avoid a partial or complete failure of 
some other, perhaps the Institute can con- 
trictute to better team-work by those aiming 
for the same goal by being ready to work 
with any and all of them to the extent of 
its resources. 


IT’S ALL RELATIVE 


“What will happen to a bullet fired di- 
rectly to the rear from an airplane traveling 
with the same velocity as the bullet?” 

This is a question frequently asked the 
Remington Arms Company and is apparently 
of increasing interest due to the part the 
airplane played in the last war. 


The answer is simply that the bullet will, 
with a certain amount of irregularity due to 
its spin, drop vertically to the ground from 
the point at which it leaves the muzzle of 
the gun. In other words, the plane runs off 
and leaves the bullet! Sounds impossible, 
but it’s true. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. When a fox travels through deep snow in 
a snow storm his brush becomes wet and heavy 
and drags along the ground. 

2. On the down-stroke of beating wings a 
duck’s back is pushed up above the level of 
his extended neck and head. 

3. When a hawk makes a landing his tail is 
tanned to its tullest extent to help him put 
on the brakes. 

4. Shrews are entirely carniverous and do not 
feed o- vegetation as do field mice. 





Woodcock season is just around the corner. 
hunt last season as evidenced by the infectious grin on the face of the nimrod to the 


right. 


The dog called it a day before the photo was taken. 


Here’s the end of a happy and successful 
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Across 


. Edge of a garment 
. Rub out 
. For 


The yellow bugle 


. Pay a bill 


Line 


. Scrap of torn cloth 
. In a row 
. Unclose (Poetic) 


Prepare for publication 


. Nickname for Edith 


Roman road 

A lime that cuts another 
Kiss and pet 

Where the cows spend 
their day (P1.) 

Small back street 
Anger 

Apex 

Equal 

Weeding tool 

In this place 

Ovum 

Coax 


Closed car 

Merbid leve of self 

Don’t put this fruit in 
the refrigerator 

Deer’s horn 

Communists 

Tab 

Auctien 

Age 


. Color slightly 
. Large truck 


Tune 


. Aquatic fur bearer 
. Comsumed 
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By STANLEY ORR 


. Lock opener 
. Woody grasses 
. Became hard, as concrete 


Down 


. Employs for pay 
. Elude 
. Legerdemain 


Age 


oon 


. Rents again 


Among 


. An easy job 


Summer in France 


. Objected verbally 
10. 
ii. 
19. 
21. 
. Negative vote 
25. 
rs 
28. 
29. 
30. 
. Money of account 
34. 
36. 
37. 
39. 
. Stray from virtue 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
. Voleanic rock (Plural) 
. Raise in spirits 

49. 
52. 
55. 
56. 


Heavy cords 

Those in debt 

Come to a point gradually 
Anger 


Exist 

County in Pennsylvania 
Anthropoid 

Animal’s limb 
Traditionally 


Writing implement 
Red ocher, an iron ore 
Warms 

Good (French) 


Aeroform liquid 

Harped on to exasperation 
Shatter 

Nest of bird of prey 


To capture in a net again 
Stake in poker 
Rocky pinnacle 
The bitter vetch 








Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
WATERFOWL MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 31) 


9. We need (a) detailed accounts of any 
local “outbreaks” of lead poisoning with 
dates, conditions, and number of birds jp. 
volved. (b) Proportion of ducks taken by 
hunters during season which contain lead 
shot in gizzard. This can be determing 
easily wherever food studies are conducted 
or a few hundred gizzards can be examine) 
from each important hunting area for the 
purpose. Species of waterfowl so affecte 
are important. Dates and exact localiti« 
should be recorded. (c) Where feasible 
surveys of important waterfowl lakes anj 
marshes should be made to determine the 
amount of lead shot available under varioy; 
conditions on the marsh bottem where ducks 
feed. Procedure to follow in such survey; 
is available from the Fish and Wildlife Sery. 
ice. 


Inventory 


1. Each winter an inventory of the water- 
fowl is made by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice through the cooperation of State Game 
Departments, the Armed Services, and other 
interested organizations and individuals. This 
past season the Canadian Government ani 
Alaskan authorities added to the coverage 
and value of the survey. The objective of 
such a survey is to get a usable concept of 
the waterfowl] left to migrate north. 

2. The inventory methods need improving 
both in quality and extent of coverage. This 
may be done in several ways. Perhaps the 
most efficient is for each state to accept th 
responsibility of organizing a uniform system 
of coverage within its limits. 

3. Detailed plans fer such operation could 
be worked out quite readily. They would 
probably involve locating and mapping wil- 
tering areas and arranging a coverage d 
them by airplane reconnaissance periodi- 
cally, say January 7, April 7, and Septem- 
ber 7. The time and method of coverage 
would have to be the same in all states, 


Summary 


Teamwork is the keynote of this program 
Teamwork between Federal Government, 
State, and Provinces. Teamwork in Produc- 
tion, Migration and Wintering, Law Enforce 
ment, Mortality Facters and Inventoria 
Teamwork in responsibility and management 


BOWMAN’S HILL SANCTUARY 
(Continued from Page 33) 


aggregation of wild flowers that can b 
found in any similar area in America. 1 
that an over statement? No, sirree, it # 
not—and for the sound reason that upoa 
one well-planted and carefully preserved 
tract of 100 acres you will find 257 species 
(now more than 390). Not a tame flowe 
in the lot, but only wild ones that had # 
original home somewhere in Pennsylvania 
Bowman’s Hill is more than a garden, 
something far finer than what would pas 
muster as an exceptional park. It is # 
State institution which I declare in al 
truth is a National institution. 

Yes, National, since these wild flowet 
are in fact living memorials for the patriot 
soldiers of Washington’s Army who campéd 
there among the hills, froze and 
while the Gemeral made plans for theft 
famous crossing of the Delaware.” 
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HUNTER-FARMER FRIENDSHIP PAYS DIVIDENDS—from Page i1 











Russell, “Buster,” and little Jim. 


sport. On one occasion on the morning of 
the opening day of small game season my 
good friend Doc who, incidently, persuaded 
me to take up hunting, was with me as 
we crossed the mountain back of South 
Williamsport on our way to Union County. 

As we negotiated a bend in the road 
on the south slope of the mountain Doc 
shouted “stop!” Startled, I jammed on the 
brakes. Then I saw what had caused his 
excited exclamation. At the edge of the 
road just ahead of the car was a big 
turkey hen. Just as if she knew it was 
unlawful to hunt before 9 o’clock of that 
season-opening morning, that hen looked at 
us a moment and then walked sedately up 
the side of the embankment, stopped there 
and had another look, and then proceeded 
to resume her feeding. 

A few evenings after that I remarked to 
my wife that I was convinced a flock of wild 
turkeys were feeding somewhere on the 
mountain back of South. Williamsport and 
that I was going to endeavor to locate them. 

I set my alarm clock so as to be awakened 
before daybreak the following morning and 
was pleased to find a heavy dew had fallen 
in the night. I drove carefully up the 
mountain and found its crest enshrouded 
in fog. Parking at the edge of the road 
on the top of the mountain, I assembled my 
gun and started westward through the fog. 

The leaves under foot were so saturated 
with dew I could follow the path scarcely 
making a sound with my rubber-bottomed 
hunting shoes. I hadn’t gone a hundred 
yards until a thrill of anticipation swept 
over me for I heard from nearby the call 
of a gobbler summoning the hens of his 
flock from their night’s roosting place. 

I couldn’t see the turkeys but I knew 
they were near, so I leaned back comfort- 
ably against the trunk of a big tree at the 
edge of the path and waited for them to 
tome out to me. But, much to my disap- 
Pointment, their early morning feeding took 
them in another direction and they moved 
out of hearing. 

e fog was so thick I knew I’d lose my 
way if I wandered from the path, so I 
walked back the way I had come. I had 
taken only a few steps to an accumulation 
of huge rocks when I came on two of the 


big birds. Unfortunately they had heard me 
before I saw them and were just taking off 
in the mist. 

I had one good, unobstructed shot before 
they disappeared behind the mountain 
growth, and I know some of the pellets 
found their mark in one of the birds for he 
wavered in his takeoff flight and I thought 
he was coming down. However, my size 
seven-and-a-half shot apparently wasn’t 
heavy enough to penetrate his thick cover- 
ing of feathers, and he flew out of sight. 

Thus my unusual luck in stumbling onto 
a flock of turkeys within a ten-minute drive 
of my home came to naught, but it didn’t 
take from me the thrill of the experience 
and I am hoping that some time again I 
will be fortunate enough to find a flock of 
the wild turkeys which still range on this 
chain of mountains. 

I know they are still there for only a 
year ago a locomotive of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad hauling a string of freight cars to- 
ward the village of Nisbet ran into a big 
flock of the birds a mile west of the village 
and killed four or five of them. 

It developed that the turkeys were feed- 
ing on grain at the side of the railroad 
tracks, this grain having spilled from 
crevasses in grain-loaded freight cars hauled 
over the Pennsy lines. This fact became 
known to hunters and a few days afterward 
a couple of Nisbet youth succeeded in shoot- 
ing turkeys which had returned to the rail- 
road right-of-way in quest of the spilled 
grain. 

Perhaps my friend of the farm and I will 
take a day or so off from our pheasant and 
rabbit hunting and have a try at the turkeys 
in the mountains between his home and 
mine. And I'll wager he and I won’t be the 
only city dweller-farmer combination out 
after them either, for the Lycoming County 
Consolidated Sportsmen have opened a cam- 
paign to improve relations between sports- 
men and farmers of this part of the state. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of our 
organization a Farmer-Sportsman Relation 
Committee was appointed and it presented 
rules which were adopted unanimously as a 
code of ethics which will be stressed con- 
stantly and widely publicized prior to the 
opening of our next hunting season. These 


rules, as presented by Albert Lughart, com- 
mittee chairman, follow: 

1. Always stop at farm houses and ask 
permission to hunt. 

2. Ask owners to join you . 
too, like to hunt. 

3. Be as careful of his property as you 
would your own. 

4. Don’t clutter up the place with paper 
or other rubbish. 

5. Remember a farmer’s land is the same 
to him as your own yard back home. 

6. Don’t hog the game if the shooting is 
good. Offer some of your kill to your guest. 
Most folk like game as well as you do. 

7. Remember to return after the season is 
over and help to feed game in the winter. 
If you shoot some of his crows and other 
vermin in the off-season the farmer will 
be duly grateful. 

8. Don’t take the attitude that the few 
dollars you pay for a license pays for the 
game. Without the farmers’ feed and na- 
ture’s help your license fee would pay for 
no more than the cost of stocking two rabbits. 

9. Always remember that most “no tres- 
passing” signs are up because you or some 
other hunter did not practice these rules in 
the past. 

10. Let’s try to make friends with our most 
important partner in hunting—the farmer! 


. Farmers, 


DARK PICTURE FOR DUCKS 

(Continued from Page 9) 
toward an extremely poor 1947 hatch in 
this province. Great floods have hurt nest- 
ing over much of Manitoba’s principal nest- 
ing areas such as Whitewater and Oak Lakes 
in the southwest, Proven Lake to the Sas- 
katchewan border in the west, Dauphin 
marshes in the central Saskatchewan Delta in 
the north, and Netley in the East. The ex- 
pected poor breeding success has been veri- 
fied by the scarcity of broods making their 
appearance.” 

In concluding his report, Biologist Haw- 
kins said, “Any improvement in waterfowl 
numbers during 1947 must come from some 
place outside Manitoba.” 

Director Day pointed out that poor nest- 
ing conditions in Manitoba will mean poor 
hunting for Mississippi flyway hunters since 
most of the ducks that nest in Manitoba 
travel south in the fall along that flyway. 
The Mississippi flyway also gets ducks from 
eastern Saskatchewan which, like Manitoba, 
also has a serious shortage of birds. 

Reports from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Nevada show a “good nesting population 
of both ducks and geese” in that region but 
“survival of young ducks is still prob- 
lematical.” Similar reports have come in 
from Canadian officials in British Columbia. 


In commenting on this latest round-up 
of data on the waterfowl situation, Mr. Day 
said, “It is safe to say that even with good 
nesting conditions we failed to send back 
the brood stock that we should have sent to 
populate effectively the marsh areas that 
came back this year because of improved 
water conditions. Lakes without nesting 
ducks are of little importance in producing 
a crop. It takes ducks to produce ducks. 
We are in for a poor shooting season.” 
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I think there should be some law to control 
cutting down of bee trees for its means that our 
wild fruit will be a thing of the past if there 
are no bees.—Game Protector Carl B. Benson, 
Tionesta, July, 1947. 


I have observed four different coveys of young 
grouse along the East Branch Creek road on 
S.G.L. 159 during the past few days. The young 
birds are now about the size of bobwhite quail. 


The coveys number from four to ten birds.— 
Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale, 
July, 1947. 


Montgomery County with 
Game Protectors Gerhari and Freas, we saw an 
upland plover along the roadside. As it did not 
make much of an effort to fly we thought it was 
nesting in the field, but we were unable to locate 
the nest——Game Protector Morris D. Stewart, 
Easton, July, 1947. 


While patrolling in 


On June 27th a killdeer was flushed just ahead 
of the tractor being used to cultivate corn. The 
alert operator stopped the machine and moved 
the three eggs over to an adjoining row which 
had already been cultivated. We marked the 
spot to which the eggs had been moved as I was 
curious to learn if the bird would return. The 
following afternoon I investigated and learned 
that she had fixed up the nest with small pebbles 
and had deposited a fourth egg—the usual com- 
plement for the species—-Game Protector William 
Cc. Grimm, Linesville, July, 1947. 


From all indications, the excessive rains and 
wet weather did not affect the hatch of young 
grouse in this district. During this past month 
I have seen nine (9) covies of young grouse and 
none had less than seven (7) birds—Game Pro- 
tector W. C. Achey, Weatherly, July, 1947. 





Have seen a large number of wild turkeys 0» 
and around Game Lands No. 82 this month, also 
have had several reports of a large hatch of 
young turkeys in this section. 

The present indications are that we are going 
to have a very large crop of wild grapes this 
year.—Game Protector Millard M. Crooks, Somer- 
set, July, 1947. 


POLLUTION A MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION—from Page 7 
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received more 


This year I have 
about shooting game from cars than any other 


complaints 


year. Hunters must be getting lazy. I also 
continue to receive on an average of one a day, 
complaints about boys between the ages of 12 
and 16 roaming through the fields, shooting song- 
birds and endangering people’s lives with the 
bullets, which travel for some distance after 
they miss the birds or targets. Just tonight | 
had a call from one of the members of the State 
Police who reported that while he and _ several 
friends were doing some fishing along White 
Clay they were narrowly missed by a .22 caliber 
bullet fired from a rifle of an adult shooting at 
rats—Game Protector P. J. Filkosky, Kennett 
Square, July, 1947. 





pollution which bids fare to demand the 
proper legislative correctives in the very 
‘early future. Each citizen of America can 
help hurry the day when such legislation 
is enacted by writing to his Senators, to 
his Congressman, and to his Governor de- 
manding that action be taken now before it 
is too late to save the priceless heritage of 
pure public waters for America. 


Since in most cases the pollution problem 
involves inter-state streams which frequently 
carry the pollutions and poisons of one 
state down to the river pools from which 
the people of another state derive their 
drinking water and their recreation, it is 
obvious that state legislation alone can 
never correct the pollution problem. Our 
most offensive and persistent water polluters 
know this quite well so when legislative 
proposals are before Congress on the sub- 
ject of pollution they are quick to testify in 
pious tones that they are in favor of anti- 
pollution legislation only—note the sly ex- 
ception!—“only it should be handled by the 
states themselves and the Federal Govern- 
ment should be given no authority to com- 
pel the control of pollution.” 


On the surface that sounds very good 
but because of the peculiar interstate nature 
of pollution, in reality “State control of 
pollution” means no effective control of 
pollution at all. It is about as senseless to 
try to clean up the interstate waters of 
America by state regulations as it would be 
to try to protect our migratory ducks and 
geese by suggesting that each state pass its 
own laws on hunting seasons and bag limits. 

When you write your public officials (and 
if you really want to help in this crusade 
to clean up the waters of America you will 


write them vigorously and often), it is im- 
portant that you insist that the three 
minimum essentials of an effective program 
of pollution control be made a basic part 
of any corrective legislation which is passed: 
(1) Federal standards of cleanliness must 
be established so that industries and com- 
munities of enlightened states which control 
pollution will not be penalized by having 
to compete with states which disregard the 
public interest by permitting raw pollutions 
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“Now that the huntin’ season’s open w> 


can 
take a shot at a rabbit now and then hetween 
knockin’ off any McCoy boys!” 





to be dumped into streams without benefit 
of corrective treatment (2) Any law which 
is passed must outlaw at once the establish- 
ment of new sources of pollution so that 
the problem can no longer grow greater 
while we are trying to correct the evils of 
a menace already grown hazardously large 
(3) An effective pollution control law must 
have “enough teeth” in it so that the Fed- 
eral Government can compel reluctant or 
recalcitrant offenders to correct their abuses 
wherever feasible so that the public interest 
can be protected against persistent offenses 
by private polluters. When Congress has 
once passed a pollution control act con- 
taining these three basic features we shall 
be well on the road to correcting the pollu- 
tion evils which now plague and _ poison 
our American waters. 


The Carlsbad Cavern bats eat several tons 
of insects each night. 
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Most spiders have eight eyes arranged in 
rows across the head. 





Bamboo is the world’s tallest grass. 





A newly born kangaroo is only about one 
inch long and weighs approximately 1/35 
of a pound. 





Fawns are devoid of any tell-tale scent, 
but Mother Deer takes on additional odor 
order to lure predators away from the hidden 


youngsters. 


The female cod fish lays two million eggs 
a year. 
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A SIGHT MAN ON SIGHTS—from Page 20 
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feld down as far as they possibly can with the smallest aperture 
available. 

“Actually, most men can shoot better with a fairly large aperture 
than they can with an extremely small one. Your eye automatically 
centers the front sight because the most light comes through the 
middle of the peep. Same thing with a globe or aperture front 
sight for target shooting. 

“You’re supposed to get a uniform band of white around the 
bull, centered in your front aperture. Yet some of the best shots 
forget all about that. They shoot when the bull is blackest. If 
you pull it to one side, that side will look gray. By letting off the 
shot when the bull is blackest you can be sure it is well centered, 
and your eye will do it automatically. 

“Really, this tendency is so strong that you can do a good job 
of shooting without any insert (aperture) in the tube of a globe 
front sight at all. Some years ago, Bill Bruce of Denver was 
shooting on the U. S. International Team in Italy. He discovered 
when he was called to the firing position that his front sight 
aperture inserts had been forgotten and were in the team tent 
several miles away. There was no chance to get them, so he 
decided to use the sight hood as an aperture. Believe it or not, 
he won second place in that match.” 

“Well, what about a hooded front sight for hunting? 
on so many new rifles.” 


They’re 








GROUND HOG RECIPE 


Remove entrails immediately after killing 
animal. When dressing remove all yellow- 
orange body glands also most all the fat. 

Soak overnight with vinegar % cup to 
gallon of water. Start to cook in cold water 
tbspn. baking soda to gallon water. Bring 
to boiling point. Slowly but do not boil. 
Repeat for old animals. Remove pieces and 
wipe off water. 


4/6 lb. dressed hog 
14 oz. Ketchup 
12 oz. Chopped Onions 
8 oz. Chopped Sweet Peppers 
1 cup Salted and Peppered Cracker Meal 
8 oz. Chopped Celery 
4 tspn. dried hot peppers 
2/3 cup Strained Bacon Fryings 
1 Large Bay Leaf 
1 Beaten Egg 


Put sweet peppers on to stew in very small 
amount of water. Dip meat in egg then 
cracker meal, brown in hot fat, remove meat; 
lightly brown onions in same fat. 

NOW ADD: 


to the onions 
Sweet peppers and water 
Bay leaf well broken 
Dry hot peppers 
Celery 
Ketchup 


Quart water Cook five minutes 


Place meat in roast pan pour sauce over. 
Cook in medium hot oven adding water if 
needed until bones start to separate from 
Meat.—Frank M. Harper, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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M. H. Stansfield, Shiremanstown, veteran ’coon 
hunter with his hounds and the pelts of 11 
n S—mute testimony of the team work 
of man and dogs. 





“It’s a poor thing, except to protect the sight while the rifle is 
in your car or saddle scabbard or, possibly, for shooting at a 
stationary target in very bright light. The hood never should be 
used in the woods or under poor light conditions.” 

“How about open rear sights? Do you have any use for them 
at all, or do you believe every rifle should be equipped with a 
large-aperture receiver sight?” 

“Not at all,” Owen said. “A flat-top, open rear sight with a 
large gold or ivory-bead front sight is an ideal combination for 
quick shots at running game, particularly in heavy woods where 
the range is short and the light is poor.” 

“What would you recommend for all-around shooting, game in 
the open and in the woods, and an occasional bit of target shooting?” 


“A Partridge type front sight with gold insert that could be 
blackened for target shooting or polished for hunting in deep 
woods, and a receiver sight with large and medium apertures. I’d 
use the smaller aperture for target shooting, the large one for all- 
around hunting, and I’d take it out and just use the ring that 
holds it for shooting under the worst light conditions.” 

So there you have it—the word of a sight man on sights. This 
part of our conversation seemed so interesting to me that I’ve set 
it down virtually verbatum. I hope you find it as worth while 
as I did. 
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Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted 


5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 
Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours 


summary for Migratory 





7:30 p. m. (See separate 


to set traps). 
UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
yt. . 0 £4 SUE cicchea bes éipaeeee ees 5 S »tebes ee Se Nov. 7 
Sis. tin, oth odéubab olSibbeobhed ed Diet bee 12 
PN +. nes ices shee ones nndeedecedas ar i inowes 8 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ...............- - abewed 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 Nov. 1 Nov. 30° 
counties with restricted season)* .............. B wepewe 1 
Se NINE * ULL. bows ecots cvsbewsees ces e sie SB isc.7 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 ...... 24 
el ee enone lcs ccucuu sade besceba Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 1948 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ....................0+- SB dsetoe 6 6. thee, 28 nhs SM. [8 ae 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... Unlimited -- Oct. 15 .... Feb. 1, 1048 
SL ED nen donc ce ocpecccn Unlimited -- MOV. 1 .... Pew. 2, 128 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..................se0- Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 1948 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) ..............cceeee Unprotected from Nov. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 
Bears, over one year old by individual .......... Jeesryy 1 Nov. 17 Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 ; ; ? 


Deer, male with two or more points to one 
antler 


Deer, Antleriess SPN Ni, Cogeicn’s cam fewdss ach 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 


. 
. 
~ 
—e— 


Dec. 1 
Dec. 13 only 


Dec. 12 


(Antiered and Antlerless combined) .......... 6 ...... 6 (See hunting dates above) 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 
Minks, Otters and Skunks*® .............cccccccss Unlimited Mov. 1... tee. 1, 168 
Oe i euams Unlimited RR OO SS eS ee 
Beavers (Traps only, statewide)* ............... D5, ee, 16: ..., eee, 1, 200r 
PRD 6865 b4 96s bnwe as binh bons ou pula tckwediscenn Unprotected from Oct. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- 


zerne, Monroe, Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pot- 


ter, Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. 


R&ccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing 


date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 


Antilerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special 
permits. A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer) 
during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. 

Beatvers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. Non-Residents may not trap beavers. 
One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the struc- 
ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of 
either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- 
out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in Dis- 


trict or County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 @. m. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date indi- 
eated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 


the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight 
mame tags required. Trappers are requested to refra 
avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 


. Traps must be 


tagged. Metal 


from setting traps in trails, to 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1948, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; all other counties closed. 


WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- 
ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


Raile and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds ... 15... Sept.1.... 
BODE. nncc ch pe eusdessscnnteesebaes so eREEA TREN AES Si K dss bORY 0 SSR Ca eee oa 25 .. Sept. 1..... 
CE. inch aa deah ch ten ksn 60 oe ee decease ss «+ 26 kod o> «0 2 .. et. Zi .... 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See } 

ee ee A Te RS Ey a CEES ery aa pene ee 4* 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers ...............c cece ee ceceeees ee ee | 
ey eT ES unk bom os hawabaee 654954 0 ob5 0 cba SOU MEREs 00's 1* 
I a nn crs sw ae EE EE Rea aes 0 vc ne keke Ret aN ans <* . ee EO ee 
SR cao nt Salo a chs 6 65 no noo 5 Se 00 EA pede phe cdh Rabie WATE b ec 6 6s RR 5c cues Be os cs 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


30 
30 
19 


19 


24 
24 


A 
*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose (including Hutchins 
or Cackling geese) or one white-fronted goose, but may aggregate a total of 4 geese if 


other species are killed. Possession Limit (after first day): 


Ducks, two days’ bag, but 


only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit after first day on American and Red- 
breasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8. Geese, Brant, and other migratory game birds, daily 
bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season where taken. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese and Swans. 


Shooting Hours (E. S. T.)—From beginning of respective open season to October 31 inclusive: 
oodcocks and doves, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; waterfowl, coots, rails 

and gallinules, from sunrise to one hour before sunset, except that the hour for com- 
mencement of season for waterfowl and coots on first day is 12 o’clock noon; November 

1, 9 a. m. to one hour before sunset; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m. 

to one hour before sunset. Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open 
tidal waters of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls 

to the Delaware State Line (not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore, the Federal sunrise to one hour before sunset regula- 
tion applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting be- 


fore 9 a. m. is unlawful. 


MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 

PERMITTED: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including hand- 
operated repeating shotgun of not more tham 3-shell capacity, which must be plugged to 

3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than 
sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up by 


means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 


PROHIBITED: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 3-shell 
capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifies; live duck or goose decoys; auto- 
mobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sail boat, or any device towed by power 
boat or sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or 
other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby migratory game birds 
are attracted or lured, regardless of distance between such food and the hunter: and 

No motor driven land, water or 

air conveyance or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up water- 


taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules. 


fowl or coots. 
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FEDERAL STAMP NEEDED 


It is unlawful for a person over the Age of 
16 years to take migratory waterfowl unless 
carries on his person an unexpired 
migratory-bird hunting stamp, validated 
signature written in ink across its face. 
stamps cost $1.00 and are issued by postmaste, 
Not valid after June 30 following date of iggy 
This stamp is not required to hunt Doves, Woog. 
cock, Rails and Gallinules. They are on sale at 
all postoffices now. 


NEW MICHIGAN LICENSE FEES 

“Hunting license fees in Michigan will 
boosted this Fall as follows: Resident small 
game, from $1 to $2; nonresident, small 
from $15 in south and $5 in north to $§ 
everywhere; resident deer, gun or bow and 
arrow, from $2.25 to $3.50; nonresident deer, 
from $25 to $35; nonresident archery, from 
$5 to $10; camp deer permit, from $3 to $350, 
trapping, from $1.50 to $2; beaver and otter, 
$2 plus $2 for each seal. These figures were 
department-recommended. 

“Fishing licenses will be increased a 
follows in 1948: Resident general rod k- 
cense, $1 to $2, but the wife will be include 
on the husband’s license and a license will 
not be necessary in great lakes waters; 
special trout stamp, $1 (brand new); non- 
resident general rod license, from $1 to $; 
temporary nonresident general rod license, 
$2. The conservation department’s requests 
on these were trimmed somewhat and the 
revenue from the special trout stamp is 
earmarked for planting and propagation of 
trout.” 

Most of the resident fees were doubled, 
and nonresident fees considerably increased. 
It will cost a Michigan resident who hunts 
small game, big game, and traps a minimum 
of $7.50, with an additional license and tags 
for beavers and otters. Except in the case 
of archers, a nonresident who hunts both 
small and big game will pay a grand total 
of $50. 

The Michigan Legislature has also passed 
an amendment under which hunting for 
pheasants, grouse, rabbits and squirrels in 
the southern half of the State is not per- 
mitted on the first two days of the season 
until after 10:00 o’clock.—Outdoor Section, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press, June 14 
1947. 


1. Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, Lines- 
ville, and Pilot Richard Gamble of Meadville, 
loading plane with wild duck millet for sowing 
over the atone Waterfowl Sanctuary. 
Photo by Grimm. 2. Deputy Game Pro- 
tector Paul N. Lavins, Rices Lan » with & 
foxes he took during a six weeks em last 
season. Photo by John F. Blair. _ ae B. 
Coit, Ravenna, who sent in this photo two 
nice ones bagged by a pair of Ohioians in Penn- 
sylvania in 1946. 4. Some nice ones bagged by 
members of the Ten Point Gun Club, 

Delaware County, while at their camp near G 
Hazel, Elk County, last season. 5. Sorry, but 
we do not know who this lucky bunch is. 6.6 
A. Oswald, R. D. No. 1, Conemaugh, with three 
bobcats he shot in quick succession while stand- 
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ing on watch for bears November 20, 1946 neat 
the Lost Run Road between Caledonia Pike and 
Blackwell Dam, Clearfield County. Photo by B 
E. Heckman, Apollo. 7. An 8-point, 175 

killed in Susquehanna County in 1946 by ae 
ford B. Jones, Uniondale. 8. Left, J BE. 
Stoner, Mifflintown, and Allen E. Sulseet, Ee 
lassville, with —— bagged in Juniata 

last season. 9. We’d like to have the record @ 
this one. If it was sent in, it was either 

or mislaid. 10. Members of the Portage S$ 
men’s Association distributed 31 bushels of ef 
corn, 8 bushels of cabbage, 2 bushels of wae 
and one eechnu year 

Run Sateen od Game Lands No. 26 and the 
Bears Crub area. 11. A jovial bunch of 

phia hunters snapped by Walter Papie, also of 
the Quaker City. 12. Burton A. Ever, North 
Hills, with foxes caught between December 
and 10 in 1946. 13. Earl H. Helms, Postmastél, 
Myerstown, sent in this pix. 14. Merele Camp 
bell and Bill Ingram, Corry, with trophy baéi 
by the latter near Clarendon last season. 
These five deer were killed in Cameron County 
near Sinnemahoning by members of Camp Ble 
sen, Hellam, York County, last year. 
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